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Once more Rawlings steps ahead with the introduction of this remarkable 
new Aire-Guard Vinyl safety padding—an improvement as great as rubber 
compared to kapok—a padding tested on the gridiron in actual play— 
unanimously praised for its superiority wherever tested! Here are a few brief 


facts about this sensational development: 


More Shock Absorbent... Millions of unconnected air cells slow up 
the force of a blow and spread it slowly over a much larger area until 
the shock is almost entirely absorbed. 


Greater Impact Resistance. . . Repeated tests in Rawlings Laboratory 
show that Aire-Guard Vinyl dissipates nearly: twice the amount of _,,;, testes Sieh Ceatnated Gao vealiienes of 
energy as rubber. Aire-Guard Vinyl compared to cushion rub- 
Lighter In Weight . . . In comparison with most other approved padding _—*"-_ Two steel balls of equal weight were 


, ‘ “ - - dropped from a 6-foot height onto 2 pads— 
materials, Aire-Guard Vinyl is 28% lighter. —Aire-Guard Vinyl at left; cushion rubber 


This, we believe, is the scientific advancement that will make helmets, shoulder —** "ight. Rebound of the ball off the rubber 

de. hi ‘ a reached 43 inches‘while rebound from Aire- 
pads, hip pads and thigh guards safer and lighter . _+ + the padding for = Guard Vinyl was only 16 inches, demon- 
which coaches, players and the industry have been looking for years. strating Aire-Guard’s far greater ability to 


absorb shock. 
AVAILABLE ONLY ON SPECIAL ORDER FOR 1953 In a typical impact test, cushion rubber 
dissipated only 39.1% of the energy exerted 


Helmets, shoulder pads, hip pads and thigh guards with Aire-Guard Vinyl while Aire-Guard Vinyl dissipated 77.4%! 
padding will be available in limited quantity on special order for the 1953 
season. 
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FOR MAXIMUM PROTECTION, 


COMFORT and SPEED 





100 (3109) Helmet— Durable, light, 


comfortable and pliable to absorb 
and withstand shock. Composition 
rubber and synthetic resin-molded, 
one-piece helmet — no suspension. 


Sponge and foam rubber padding, 


lined with cowhide, fastened di- 


rectly to helmet shell. Military type 


adjustable chin strap. 


264—Choice grade, blue back Kan- 
garoo uppers with soft toe, leather- 
lined vamp. One-piece combination 
outside counter pocket and back 
stay. Sole leather counters. Flexible 
full sole. Small game cleats attached. 
Sizes 6-13. 
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The new Spalding football equipment is designed to give fullest 
protection. Special construction features allow players the complete 
freedom of movement essential to fast, fighting football. 

The choice of coaches of top ranking teams from coast to coast. See 
your Spalding dealer. He carries a full range of models to fit any 
budget. 





3206—Flat Style Shoulder Pads 3224—Cantilever Style Shoulder Pads 


New webbing snubbers attached to epaulets spread shock, prevent transmission of blow 
to collar bone; can’t tear out, prevent dislocation of epaulets. Shoulder caps and body of 
heavy red molded fibre, padded with cushion foam rubber. Double padding around edges. 
Adjustable, elastic webbing body straps. 3206 has suspended body straps for perfect fit... 
prevent pad from shifting. 


276—Selected quality, extra 
height, full-grain leather up- 
pers with combination one- 
piece outside counter pocket 
and back stay. Molded leather 
counters, grain leather insole 
and sponge rubber sock lin- 
ing. Goodyear welt construc- 
tion. Flexible full sole. Soft 
toe model. Fitted with small 


game cleats. Sizes 6-13. 
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To find a picture to illustrate Warren Giese’s superb article we 
dipped back into our picture file and used one of the sequence 


pictures from the 
September, 1951 issue. 


Maryland articles which appeared in our 
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Thousands of Athletic Direc- 
tors, Coaches, Team Man- 
agers and Players Acclaim 
the BEFORE and AFTER Story 
of Raleigh 


QUALITY 
RECONDITIONING 


When Raleigh factory-REBUILDS your 
athletic equipment it gives you a second 
useful life! Raleigh rebuilds it inside and 
out, after it is first thoroughly inspected, 
cleaned and sterilized. New parts are used 
where necessary and the fully rebuilt 
equipment comes to you like new ... for 
better play... longer...at lower cost. 








At the Raleigh factory we use the same 
fine skills, long experience and modern 
machines that make the Raleigh Quality 
Line of New Sports Equipment famous! 
That’s why. the country’s leading schools, 
colleges, professional teams, army and 
navy teams send their equipment to 
Raleigh. You'll get a doubled life out of 


your original equipment investment. 


It Pays to 
“Have Raleigh Rebuild it!’’ 


D lig 


RECONDITIONING DIVISION 








RALEIGH GH REBUILT 


UR FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT | 
HAS A DOUBLED LIFE... 
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SPORTING GOODS DEALERS: NOW YOU can render this : 
known Raleigh Reconditioning Service for your customers! Write for : 
information about an exclusive franchise in your locality. | 












' em Equipment Corp.. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Putthem on your first team! They’re 
guaranteed to wear three months 
or you a new 3-pair pack at no 
cost! y’ve got to good 
they are Made for comfort 
with high-spli 
































ced heel to resist 
strain. Nylon reinforced heel and 
toe. *Shrink*Less* treated for last- 
ing fit. pore and weights for a 
sports. 3 pairs yourself an 
pen Ge didcenes. At leadin 
department stores, shoe stores an 
sporting goods stores. 
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HE field of sports is full of oddi- 
ties, and the latest is the situation 
at the University of South Carolina. 
A year ago they closed the season with 
a total of 1664 points, scored in 24 
games, for an average of 69.3 points 
per game. What happened this year 
— they end the season with the same 
number of points scored in the same 
nuraber of games . . . From time to 
time we like to pass along examples 
of real sportsmanship which come to 
our attention. The latest example 
occurred in the recent dual swimming 
meet between those two arch rivals, 
Michigan and Ohio State. “Bumpy” 
Jones, Michigan’s defending confer- 
ence champion in the individual med- 
ley, won his event, took a second in 
the 220 free style, and the 440, after 
having had less than three hours of 
sleep. The lack of sleep was occas- 
ioned by a stay at the hospital the 
night before to be with his mother 
who had been injured in an automo- 
bile accident. After the meet, which 
Michigan won largely through Jones’ 
efforts, “Bumpy” hurried to the hos- 
pital to find a basket of flowers in 





his mother’s room signed “The Ohio 
State Swimming Team.” . . . When 
\Johnny Jordan succeeded “Moose” 
|Krause as Notre Dame _ basketball 
\coach, two years ago, it was merely a 
case of turning the clock back, for 
ihe succeeded Krause as Notre Dame 
|basketball captain for the 1934-35 
season . . . Ordinarily, the major re- 
lay meets add so-called special Olym- 
pic events during Olympic years. 
However, the Kansas Relays are mak- 
ing the steeplechase, 400 meter hurd- 
les, and the hop step and jump annua! 
events. 





* * * 


HENEVER we read an account 

of a school discontinuing foot- 
ball because of the operating cost we 
are reminded of the situation con- 
fronting Roberto Mendez, coach of 
the University of Mexico football 
team. All of the football equipment 
has to be purchased in the United 
States with American dollars, while 
the admission fees are paid with Mex- 
ican pesos. Accordingly, it takes 700 
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admissions to equip one player. In 

cidentally, Mendez’ team broke ever 

last fall in four games with Americar 

teams ... The first Big Ten indoo: 

track meet was held in 1911 and since 

then all but five have been held in the 

state of Illinois . . . Nelson Sorem of 
Hutchinson Junior College, Hutchin 

son, Kansas is another man who has 
excelled as a coach in a sport in which 
he did not compete in college. Sorem 
was a tackle at Kansas, playing on the 
1930 conference championship team 

However, early in his coaching career 
he became interested in track and in 
1937 introduced track at Lyons, Kan- 
sas, High School, and his teams pro- 
ceeded to win two conference champ- 
ionships in four years. Moving to 
Lincoln High School in Des Moines, 
his team won its first conference 
championship. After the war he 
went to Hutchinson as track and as- 
sistant football coach, and has won 
five state junior college champion 

ships. Sorem is currently serving his 
third year as director of the National 
Junior College Meet When a 
school lands a player on an all-star 
team that is usually an outstanding 
achievement, but “Red” Greer of 
Tucson, Arizona, High School can 
point with pride to the fact that four 
players on his last fall’s team were 
selected. as all-staters. ‘‘Red’s’’ team 
was undefeated, scoring 277 points to 
their opponents 68. 


* * * 


N idea of the high cost of conduct- 

ing an athletic program may be 
gained from the fact that seven Mich- 
igan State varsity teams, comprising 
154 athletes, were on the road at the 
same time one weekend during the 
past indoor season Clark Van 
Galder, football coach at Fresno State, 
takes over the basketball duties as 
well, relieving “Dutch” Warmerdam 
who will devote more time to the phys- 
ical education program . . . Until this 
year Decatur, Illinois, High School, 
coached by Guy Kintner, never failed 
to reach the sectional reund since 
1932, carrying with it a string of 51 
victories in regional play. 
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ISSOURI’S brilliant head coach, 

Don Faurot, pioneered a new ver- 
sion of the old and then recently re- 
vived T formation, shortly before the 
beginning of World War II. He 
named his new brain child the split T 
and proceeded to demoralize his op- 
ponents with a seemingly unstoppable 
running attack. Shortly after Pearl 
Harbor, Faurot joined the navy and 
was assigned as head coach of the 
Iowa Seahawks where he continued 
to spread the gospel of his newly dis- 
covered principle of attack. His 
words fell on the eager ears of young 
coaches who were quickly converted 
by the “show me” man from Missouri, 
and today Faurot’s split T offense is 
perhaps the most widely used attack 
in football. Many leading coaches 
agree that the split T is the finest run- 
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Teaching Split 
T Blocking 


By WARREN K. GIESE 
Assistant Football Coach, University of Maryland 


ning offense in football. Numbered 
among the leading colleges and uni- 
versities using this weapon as a part 
of their offense are Alabama, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, California, Notre 
Dame, Army, Oklahoma, Mississippi 
State, Maryland, North Carolina, and 
undoubtedly there are many others. 

Recently there has been a tremen- 
dous increase in the number of high 
school coaches interested in adopting 
the split T formation. Some coaches 
are impressed with the split T’s abil- 
ity to function with average material 
and without the specialists required 
by other formations. Others have 
turned to it because it is a crowd 
pleaser with its wide-open attack 
which appeals not only to the spec- 
tators, but to the boys who are parti- 
cipating. The split T offense merits 
consideration because it has another 
value which is inherent in no other 
offense, and that is its overall sim- 
plicity. This factor has become more 
important in recent years as an ever- 
increasing number of coaches spend 
more time on defensive preparations 
for their opponents, leaving less time 
for offensive considerations. 

The recent NCAA rule change re- 
garding substitutions means that foot- 
ball players must now play both of- 
fense and defense to be of real vaiue to 
their teams and, therefore, their prac- 
tice time must be divided between 
both phases of the game. An offense 
that may be taught quickly has as- 
sumed added value in the eyes of 
coaches who are pressed for time in 
teaching both offensive and defensive 
maneuvers. This article will deal 
with the basic split T running attack 
and a simplified method of teaching 
blocking assignments for the line 
against ten defenses. The defenses 
to be covered are as follows: loose-six, 
four-four, tight-six, six-three, eight- 
man line, five-three, five-four, seven- 
one, overshifted-six, and the nine-man 
line. 

This simplified method of teaching 


DIAGRAM 2 


blocking assignments may be taught 
best by giving the squad an unde 
standing of how this blocking system 
is developed and the principles upon 
which it is founded. This approach 
eliminates the necessity of asking boys 
to memorize assignments, as such, 
without knowing what their team- 
mates are trying to accomplish at the 
same time. All too often a coach's 
offense becomes a mixture ol 
other coach’s favorite plays and the 
players have difficulty mastering the 
overall picture of the attack. When 
this happens, blocking assignments 
are difficult to learn because there is 
no central idea or principle tying to- 
gether the plays in the offense. 

It is felt that optimum results, 
while teaching offensive blocking as- 
signments, may be obtained by divid- 
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ing this instruction into four separ- 
ate and distinct parts, each one of 
which should be mastered before the 
next one is considered. These four 
instructional parts are as follows: (1) 
Teach the simple offensive play num- 
bering system. (2) Teach the basic de- 
fensive alignments, their similarity, 
and basic defensive terminology. (3) 


Even Defenses 
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Teach players to number and call de- 
fensive linemen and linebackers by 
numbers | through 4, rather than re- 
fer to them as end, tackle, guard, or 
linebacker. (4) Teach the blocking as- 
signments to the individual linemen. 

The basis of a simple method of 
teaching blocking assignments is a 
simple offensive signal system. Dia- 
gram 1 shows a numbering system 
which calls for all even numbered 
plays to be run to the right of the of- 
fense, and all odd numbered plays 
to be run to the left of the offense. 
The offensive holes are numbered off 
of the offensive linemen because the 
offensive linemen will always line up 
in relatively the same position, while 
the defensive men frequently shift 
their alignment. The plays contain- 
ing high numbered second digits are 
run to the outside, and as the second 
digits decrease in size, the plays are 
run closer to the middle of the line. 

No attempt is made to number the 
backfield men for ball-carrying pur- 
poses, reasoning that the last fact a 
back will forget is when he is sup- 
posed to carry the ball. To further 
simplify the play numbering system, 
only one basic backfield maneuver 
is used for all even numbered plays, 
and its exact opposite is used for all 
odd numbered plays. Diagram 2 shows 
the seven basic running plays to the 
right of the split T offense. For num- 
bering purposes let us call them 10, 
12, 14, 16, 16F, 18, and 20. Before 
proceeding to the second fundamen- 
tal, linemen should be taught the in- 
tended path of the ball-carrier on 
each play and the intent and purpose 
of the faking backfield. This know- 
ledge is essential in the development 
of a meaningful picture of the of- 
fense in the minds of the linemen. 
Diagram 2 also shows how each hole 
to the even side of the line is attacked. 
The odd numbered plays are exactly 
opposite, with 11 being a mirror im- 
age of 10, and 13 the opposite of 12, 
etc. 

The second fundamental require- 
ment which must be met, while teach- 
ing this simplified system, is a basic 
knowledge of defense formations and 
the ability to transmit this basic 
knowledge to the boys. To skip this 
detail or to brush over it haphazard- 
ly is to build the team’s understanding 
of its offensive assignments on a foun- 
dation of sand. This task is ac- 
complished easily in one blackboard 
session, but the material is so basic 
and essential every effort should be 
made to insure that each player un- 


DIAGRAM 3 


derstands the material which is be- 
ing presented. 

To understand the following fun- 
damental explanation of defensive 
formations and alignments one must 
understand the following terms: “even 
defense” and “odd defense” which 
refer to the defensive line arrange- 
ment, and “diamond defense” and 
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“box defense” which refer to the align- 
ment of the defensive backs. To un- 
derstand these four terms is to be 
able to recognize and classify any de- 
fense in a split second. 

Term No. 1—Even Defense. Any de- 
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fense is classified as an even defense 
if the defensive men are on the line of 
scrimmage playing opposite the of- 
fensive guards. The term even de- 
fense will, therefore, cover the fol- 
lowing defenses: loose-six, tight-six, 
six-three, four-four, and eight-man 
line. 

Term No, 2—Odd Defense. Any de- 
fense is classified as an odd defense 
if there is a defensive man on the line 
of scrimmage playing on the center 
and no defensive men on the line of 
scrimmage playing opposite the offen- 
sive guards. The term odd defense 
will, therefore, cover the following de- 
fenses: five-three, seven-one, over- 
shifted-six, seven-two, five-four, and 
the nine-man line. It will be no- 
ticed that the overshifted-six Has an 
even numbered group of players, six, 
on the line of scrimmage but that it 
falls into the odd defense category. 

Term No. 3 — Diamond Defense. 
Any defense is classified as a diamond 
defense if it has three defensive men 
lined up in position to cover. immed- 





ARREN GIESE played at 

Wisconsin State College in 
1942 and was transferred to Cen- 
tral Michigan as a V-12 student 
where he played one year. He 
played under Tatum at Jacksonville 
and then followed him to Okla- 
homa, ‘winning a berth on the con- 
ference team. When Jim Tatum 
went to Maryland, Giese returned 
to Central Michigan for his last 
year of eligibility. He joined the 
staff at Maryland in 1948 and is 
collaborating with Jim Tatum on 
a book to be published by the 
W. C. Brown Company. 











iately the three deep zones on pass 
defense. These three men are usually 
eight yards or slightly deeper. The 
term diamond defense will, therefore, 
apply to the following defenses: tight- 
six, loose-six, eight-man line, four- 
four, five-three, overshifted-six, and 
seven-one. 

Term No. 4—Box Defense. Any de- 
fense is classified as a box defense if 
it has only two defensive men in a pos- 
ition to cover immediately the three 
deep zones on pass plays. This means 
the defensive team is weakening its 
pass defense in order to strengthen 
its defense against running plays. An- 
other simple method of distinguishing 
between a box and a diamond de- 
fense is to count the number of men 
in the immediate proximity of the 
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line of scrimmage. If the number 
eight, a coach may rest assured tha: 
the defensive men are in good pos 
tion to cover the three deep zones in 
mediately. However, if the numb« 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Playing the Keystone Sack | 


By MORRIS D. KAUFMAN 


Baseball Coach, Ellenville, New York, Public Schools 


HE 1952 pennants and, for the 

most part, the World Series were 
won by the teams that had strength 
on both sides of second base. One has 
only to look at the record to prove 
this maxim—that no team is a pen- 
nant winner unless it has capable 
defensive and strong offensive men 
playing the keystone sack. Many base- 
ball strategists agree that there is one 
position, exclusive of the pitcher, 
which is the backbone of a ball club, 
and that is the position of shortstop. 
What makes an outstanding shortstop 
more outstanding and more depend- 
able is his working partner, the sec- 
ond baseman. 

A point in evidence is the compar- 
able strength of the Cleveland Indians 
and the New York Yankees during 
their stretch fight last September. 
When the chips were down and the 
hits and defensive stops were neces- 
sary, it was the Rizzuto-Martin com- 
bination that outshone the Boone- 
Avila combination. The realist will 
remember when Boone and Strick- 
land were replacing each other while 
Manager Lopez was trying to find 
the plug to his team’s opening. The 
man in the street will still tell you 
that the Indians’ pennant hopes sailed 
away with the downfall of the second 
base combination. 

There is no denying the fact that 
the key man of the champion Yankees 
and the man who led them to their 
fourth straight pennant is the little 
“Scooter,’ Rizzuto. The backbone of 
the world’s champions is the same 
fellow who has been recognized by 
most sports writers and baseball greats 
as the most valuable player in base- 
ball history. 

A shortstop is good, yes, even great, 
if he can make the hard ones look 
easy amd the impossible ones look 
just routine. With a good shortstop, 
a high school or college coach has 
that wonderful and optimistic feeling 
that he has a man backing up his 
pitcher who can warn the infield to 
cover up on all plays, knock down 
sizzling grounders that may slice 
through for damaging hits, and start 
and make double plays like a dancing 
prima donna. 

Infielders are not born into their 
positions. Many coaches find that in- 
fielders have to be developed. As 
such, coaches have the problem of 
weeding out those who will not fill 
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the expectations of even the most 
pessimistic coach. The wise coach may 
place a candidate at first base merely 
because he is left-handed with a long 
reach and a wide step. Or the same 
coach might make a third baseman 
out of a candidate who has a strong 
throwing arm. 

But when it comes to the position 
of second baseman, and more im- 
portant, the position of a shortstop, 
no simple or single choice can be 
made. If a coach cannot come up 
with an outstanding performer in the 
middle of the infield, there is not 
much hope for a successful season. In 
fact, the coach’s hopes ride with his 
second base combination. One cannot 
escape the conclusion that, in most 
cases, as the second base combination 
goes, so goes the season. 

Many high school coaches base 
their success not only upon the won- 
lost ratio, but also upon the number 
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of their players who were later to 
play on some college team. College 
coaches may protest the underhanded 
stealing of their players by the big 
leagues but they take personal pride 
and satisfaction and consider .it a 
feather in their caps if one of their 
players is awarded a contract. 

Aside from the hitting potential, a 
shortstop must have a rifle-like throw- 
ing arm, speed and nimbleness afoot, 
a keen sense of timing, a hustle that 
will put him into defensive position 
for every play, and the indomitable 
determination to win. 

Some of these attributes may be in- 
nate, but others can be developed. 
The ability to react to certain situa- 
tions depends largely upon the func- 
tioning of the nervous system. The 
functioning of the nervous system 
cannot be changed but the reaction 
time may be lessened. This lessening 


of reaction time may be accomplished 
with game-like drills. With some prac- 
tice a coach can develop patterns for 
different play situations which must, 
ultimately, decrease reaction time 
.speed. This is a problem for the high 
school coach since good habits will 
be developed early and they make 
for split-second judgments., 

Play situation drills could be used 
in pre-season warm-ups, in. practice 
sessions during the season, and even 
during post-season reviews. Black- 
board drills are, for the most part, 
useless. A player may know where he 
wants to be but the successful com. 
pletion of the play depends upon his 
being there. Some of our drills are 
as follows: 

(1) We play a three-man infield. 
The third baseman sits this one out. 
First, the batter attempts to hit to- 
ward third base, thus making the 
shortstop go deep in the hole to 
snare balls that he would otherwise 
let go through for hits. To complete 
the game-like situation, we have the 
batter beat the throw. Critics might 
say that the shortstop will be crowd- 
ing out the third baseman, but we 
feel that too many shortstops are 
timid and make no attempt to play 
deeply hit balls. A hit isn’t always 
earned. Turning a sure hit into an 
out is the difference between a “big 
leaguer and a bum.” 

(2) With the pitcher off to one 
side, we have the batter hit through 
the middle. This drill is used for both 
the second baseman and the -short- 
stop not only to develop nimble- 
footedness and ability to snare, pivot, 
and throw, but to develop co-opera- 
tion and timing between these two 
players. Getting one man out is fine 
but getting two out is superb. A well- 
balanced combination working to. 
gether will pull many a pitcher out of 
a serious predicament. 

(3) Have the infielders get the 
jump on the runner during a steal 
situation. With a runner on first at- 
tempting a steal, the batter hits the 
ball to all positions between third and 
first, thus giving both fielders a 
chance to move as a unit, and play 
for that double killing. When a team 
like Brooklyn is able to make over 
160 double plays in one season, it is 
more than luck or poor hitting. Reese 
and Robinson played together as if 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Spinning Winged A 


Six-Man 


Offense 


By KURT W. LENSER 
Department of Recreation, Alhambra, California 


HERE is magic in a name. Par- 

ticularly is this true of football 
offenses. Seven years ago when we 
moved to California, the T formation 
was the most popular offense. In 
the Los Angeles high school where we 
held the position of line coach, eleven- 
man football, a modified version of 
the punt formation was used. When 
the boys on the squad were informed, 
at the beginning of the season, that 
they would run from a punt forma- 
tion, their faces fell. There was 
grumbling throughout the season, es- 
pecially after lost ball games, of which 
there were plenty. Our enrollment 
was around 300, while the average 
school enrollment in the league was 
nearly 2000. The coaching staff had 
selected a formation which was 
thought to be best for the material 
available. Had we given it a fancy 
name like inverted T, perhaps the 
boys would have been satisfied. 

So it is with six-man football. We 
can recall the mid-thirties when the 
single wing was dubbed the Z for- 
mation, and the T was known as the 
Y. Six-man nomenclature has also 
changed. 

We have christened the offense we 
will discuss the spinning wing A. A 
football offense must have an accept- 
able name. In our opinion, this name 
most nearly describes the main fea- 
tures contained in the system — the 
spin, and the appearance of the for- 
mation in many of its stages of use. 

A football game is similar to a mil- 
itary battle. ‘There probably has nev- 
er been a greater military genius than 
Julius Caesar. What a football coach 
he would have been! His teams, no 
doubt, would have won bowl bids year 
after year. We think that it might 


be valuable to dwell for a moment 
on some of the techniques this great 
leader employed on the field of bat- 
tle. 

Caesar used the elements of sur- 
prise, daring, swiftness of movement, 
boldness of execution, fine diversions, 
and adaptability. He was the master 
of the feint. It should be remembered 
that he, in most of his battles, was the 
underdog. On many occasions, he 
was outnumbered by the enemy. We 
might almost say that his opponents 
were able to use the two, three, or 
even four platoon system, while Cae- 
sar himself was forced to make the 
most of limited man power. Many 
of his great victories were won in the 
home territory of the enemy, on ter- 
rain unfamiliar to the Roman gener- 
al. 

Caesar often employed the soft 
spot theory. On one occasion, he was 
taken to task for commanding his 
right wing instead of his left, which 
was opposite the German strength. 
However, he had recognized the soft 
belly of the enemy, and correctly, it 
seems to most experts, chose to con- 
centrate his power on that spot, un- 
der his personal direction. 

We can cite a modern parallel to 
this incident. Let us consider the 1953 
Rose Bowl victory of U. S. C. over 
Wisconsin. Many capable observers, 
probably including Coach Jess Hill of 
Southern California, felt if the Bad- 
gers from the Big Ten had a weak 
spot, it was their defense against pass- 
es. It was this weakness which was ex- 
ploited by the Trojans to score the 
lone and winning touchdown of the 
game. 

Caesar ran from a variety of forma- 
tions. He used the spread and the 
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split which are so characteristic o! 
modern football offenses. When his 
compact formation was experiencing 
difficulty, the conqueror of Gaui 
opened up his ranks and extended 
intervals so that his men could best 
employ their weapons ol attack. 
Caesar’s divide and conquer theory 
certainly is as applicable to modern- 
day football as it was an integral fea- 
ture of Roman conquest. 

A must with Caesar, as it should be 
with all six-man football coaches, was 
the conservation of the energy of his 
men. He did not believe in wasted 
movements. He would test the enemy 
with small cavalry attacks at various 
points, then plan his strategy. This 
same device must, of necessity, be em- 
ployed by many six-man football 
coaches, who do not have a chance 
to scout opponents. Texas is an exam- 
ple of this lack of opportunity to 
scout opponents—distance in many 
cases forbids scouting. 

In the early days of six-man foot- 
ball, six-man coaches, like their elev- 
en-man brethren, were wont to put 
all their eggs in one basket—that is, a 
coach had one offense, and one only. 
Coach Jones used the double wing, 
Coach Smith the single wing, Coach 
Brown the T. Rival coaches set up 
their defenses accordingly. There was 
no preparation for new stuff. 
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Modern-day six-man football is dil- 
lerent. Coach J. M. Wood of the Flint- 
ridge. Preparatory School for Boys, 
Pasadena, California, has had an en- 
viable record over the last six years 

35 won, and 4 lost. He credits much 
of the success of his teams to his 
highly varied offense. Coach Wood, 
in the 1952 season, employed the punt, 
the Y, the T, the single wing, four 
spreads, and several flanker forma- 
tions. It seemed to us, while watching 
Coach Wood's boys in action, that 
they changed from one formation to 
another smoothly, with no loss of 
efficiency; whereas, the pressure gen- 
erated on the defense was terrific. 

Thirteen years ago we wrote an 
article for the Athletic Journal en- 
titled ‘The Combination Six-Man 
Offense” (Sept., 1940 issue). In this 
article the punt formation as we used 
it then in combination with two var- 
iations—the spread, with the ends 
playing from ten to fifteen yards wide; 
and the unbalanced line, with the cen- 
ter stationed on the end of the line, 
was described. We had some degree of 
success with this combination. 

In our opinion, there are certain 
basic ingredients which every six- 
man offense should have. We are list- 
ing them, with brief explanations, 
where needed. 

1) Ability to Shift. A six-man of- 
lense should use a shift, from one basic 
formation to another, or others. In 
this series, a backfield shift from a 
basic A to a winged A will be present- 
ed. 

2) Deception. 
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dlecoying, etc., should be used. Use ol 
deception converges the strength of 
the defense in one spot, and enables 
the power of the offense to strike at 
another, more vulnerable spot. 

3) A running attack. 

4) A passing attack. Any six-man 
team can have a good short passing 
game. This type of game is always a 
sure gainer in six-man football, where 
all men are eligible for passes. This 
short passing game may be supple- 
mented by a long passing game when 
the long thrower is available. 

5) Running-passing fusion. This is 
the blending of the two methods of 
attack, to keep the defense loose and 
in a constant state of anxiety. 

6) Lateral passes. These passes 
should dovetail with both the run- 
ning and passing game. The lateral 
pass has unlimited possibilities in 
six-man football, particularly in con- 
junction with the short pass game. 

7) Blocking adaptability. The play- 
ers should be able to adjust to changes 
in defensive setups, such as the ab- 
normal position of linemen. The of- 
fensive player should know what the 
blocking assignment will be against 
the two and four, as well as the nor- 
mal three-man line. 

8) Look-alike series of plays. 
These consist of several series of plays, 
each series emanating from one basic 
play, and containing both runs and 
passes. 

9) Neutralization. Paralysis or des- 
truction of the effectiveness of the de- 
fense, or a strong player on the de- 
fense may be achieved by use of a 
spread, flanker, man-in-motion, or 
a similar device. 

10) Automatics. These are plays to 
use when a defense shifts into a cer- 
tain alignment at the last moment, 
such as going from a 3-1-2 to a 4-2 
after the offense has set. 

11) Check or switch system to com- 
bat a situation as indicated. 

12) Sound fundamentals which are 
certainly most important. 

13) Kicking, punting, and points 
after touchdown. 

14) Generalship on the field of 


play. 


We feel that the A is the ideal for- 
mation to use as a base for shifting 
purposes. It is strong in its original 
form. From it a backfield can go into 
a winged A (Diagram A), the winged 
T (Diagram B), the double wing 
(Diagram C), or the normal T (Dia- 
gram D), with a simple three-step 
shift which even a fifth or sixth grade 
boy may master with only ten or fif- 
teen minutes of work. It is a step, step, 
hop, landing on both feet at the same 
time. The first step should be taken 
with the leg nearest the direction of 
the shift. There is only one back- 
ward movement in the shifts which 
are shown. The backward movement 
occurs in the normal T. 


The plays we are outlining have 


been developed over the years, in the 
regular six-man game as we have used 
it in high school, and in the touchball 
version as employed on the play- 
ground with elementary level boys. 

Diagrams | through 10 show some 
plays from what we call the battering 
ram series. There has been a shift 
right from the basic A. We designate 
the left up-back, the one directly be- 
hind center, as No. 1, the wingback as 
No. 2, and the tailback the No. 3 
back. 

Diagram | shows the battering ram, 
the base play of the series, as the 
blocking would be against a hit-slide 
line. The center may make a blind, 
head-up pass; the No. 1 back is 
approximately two yards away. The 
No. 1 back takes a short step forward 
with his left foot on the snap num- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The Back Crawl Stroke 


By JAMES E. COUNSILMAN 


Swimming Coach, Cortland State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 


HE first mention of the _ back- 

stroke in swimming literature 
dates back over two hundred years to 
Thevenot’s book, The Art of Swim- 
ming. As described by Thevenot, the 
stroke appears to be nothing more 
than an alternate thrashing of the legs 
with a sculling or finning motion of 
the hands. 

From this point, the backstroke ap- 
pears to have advanced to a stroke 
similar to the one we call the elemen- 
tary backstroke, in which the invert- 
ed breaststroke kick is used and the 
arms are raised overhead and pulled 
down simultaneously. Fifty years ago, 
in 1903, the Amateur Swimming Asso- 
ciation of England instituted the 150 
yard backstroke as a new champion- 
ship event. The championship result- 
ed in a three way tie between Call, 
Battersby, and Crawshaw in the time 


of 2:06.6. The present world record, 
held by Allen Stack, is 1:29.9. 
The fact that this first backstroke 


HIS is the second article that 

James Counsilman has prepar- 
ed for us. The first, another superb- 
ly illustrated article on the Butter- 
fly Breaststroke, appeared in the 
February issue. Counsilman cap- 
tained the Ohio State swimming 
team for two years and then served 
as assistant for one year at Illinois, 
and for four years at lowa before 
assuming his present position. 


race was swum over the distance of 
150 yards established a _ precedent 
which is still observed in AAU com- 


petition, although three years ago th 
intercollegiate race was changed to 
the 200 yard distance. 

Development of the back craw! 
stroke is usually attributed to J. H 
Handy of the Illinois Athletic Club 
In 1913 it was introduced as a com 
petitive stroke and, since that time 
has relegated the elementary back 
stroke and its variations to the po 
sition of utility strokes. 

Prior to the time when Adolph 
Kiefer began setting backstroke rec 
ords, in 1934, the recovery of the 
arms in the backstroke was made with 
a bent elbow, and with the arms lift 
ed directly upward and placed in the 
water directly over the shoulder. The 
pull was also made with a bend in the 
elbow. Kiefer introduced the style of 
swimming in which the arms are kept 
straight during the pull and bent 
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only slightly during the recovery. 
Rather than recover the arms straight 
overhead, Kiefer swept them wide 
over the water and placed them in the 
water outside of the shoulder line. 
Dick Fetterman, who is shown swim- 
ming inthe sequence pictures, swims 
a style a good deal like that of Kie- 
fer’s. A more detailed discussion of 
his stroke will be taken up later. 
Body Position. A study of the side 
view of the swimmer will show that 
he swims through the water and not 
on top of it. It appears that his hips 
are lower than would be expected 
for effective streamlining. If a swim- 
mer’s hips are elevated too much, it 
is apparent that his kick will be too 
high to be effective and the swimmer 
will be kicking out of the water. This 
is one case in which streamlining must 
be sacrificed to a certain degree to 
obtain more propulsion from the kick. 
For the swimmer to best obtain an 
effective body position, it is advisable 
for him to do his. kicking practice 
with his arms stretched overhead and 
his legs kicking deep enough so that 
his knees do not break the surface, 


and the thrust of the upbeat of his 
kick churns the water upward. 

Kick. The power of the kick is de- 
rived primarily from the upbeat. If 
a parallelogram of forces is drawn, 
showing the direction of thrust of 
the kick at its various phases, it will 
be noticed that the foot is pushing 
the water back in the most advan- 
tageous direction when the foot starts 
the upbeat. It is also apparent that 
there can be little forward propul- 
sion derived from the downbeat. This 
is contrary to the findings of studies 
made in the early 1930's. If the knee 
is bent excessively on the downbeat, 
it is possible that the back of the foot 
and lower leg may create a negative 
pressure. Therefore, it is important 
that on the downbeat the leg be kept 
straight. A careful study of the side 
sequence will show that while the foot 
is still going downward the upper leg 
has already started up. 

In these pictures the hyperextension 
of the ankle is noticeable. The great- 
er the degree to which the foot can 
be hyperextended, the more advan- 
tageous will be the angle at which the 


water is pushed backward. The abil- 
ity to obtain this position of the foot 
is dependent upon the flexibility of 
the ankle. Forced stretching exercises 
have proven to be the best method of 
increasing ankle flexibility. 

Practically all back crawl swimmers 
time their kicks so there are six kicks 
per complete arm cycle. Only in rare 
cases do swimmers develop an eight 
beat stroke, and almost never any 
more than eight or less than six. 

Timing of the legs and arms to- 
gether seems to fall inte a pattern 
without any effort on the part of the 
swimmer. 

The Arm Stroke. There seem to be 
two general classifications of the arm 
stroke. The arm stroke introduced 
by Adolph Kiefer, which will be refer- 
red to as the “straight arm stroke,” 
has been mentioned briefly. The 
other type is that which has been call- 
ed by some the “buggy-whip” stroke, 
but which will be referred to as the 
bent arm stroke in this article. The 
leading exponents of this stroke are 
Allen Stack, the 1948 Olympic Cham- 
pion, and Dick Thoman, world record 
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holder of the 100 yard backstroke 
event. Yoshi Oyakawa, the 1952 
champion, uses the straight arm 
stroke. As we have mentioned, Dick 
Fetterman, who with the writer, and 
Hale Hirose, formed the medley re- 
lay team which set the world record 
for the 300 meter medley relay, is 
shown swimming the straight arm 
stroke in these picture sequences. 

Trends in swimming mechanics us- 
ually follow the style of the person 
who is champion at the time. A look 
at the champion backstroke swimmers 
at the present time will show that they 
are pretty evenly divided as to the 
type of arm stroke used. One fact 
which is impressive is that most of 
the tall backstroke swimmers such as 
Stack and Thoman use the bent arm 
pull, while the shorter men of aver- 
age or below average height such as 
Oyakawa, Taylor, and Fetterman use 
the straight arm pull. It is probable 
that the length of the arms of the 
taller man makes the pulling lever 
arm too long for the strength of the 
arm depressor muscles. These swim- 
mers compensate by bending their 
arms at the elbow to shorten the lev- 
er arm. It is possible that the bend- 
ing of the arm at the elbow during 
the last part of the pull may place 
the hand and forearm in a more ad- 
vantageous position for pushing the 
water backward. 

Straight Arm Stroke Mechanics. In 
this stroke the hand is placed in the 
water, with the palm facing down and 
slightly outward. The hand enters 
the water in a line outside of the 
shoulder. If the hand is placed di- 
rectly over the shoulder, the first part 
of the pull will only serve to push 
the swimmer’s body to the opposite 
side. If this is done by both hands, 
it will result in the swimmer moving 
forward in a weaving pattern. The 
pull deepens as it proceeds out and 
back. 

If the pull is made too close to the 
surface of the water, air bubbles may 
be drawn down in back of the hana, 
thus decreasing the efficiency of the 
pull. 

A study made by Cureton demon- 
strated that loss of the pulling 
strength of the arm was inversely re- 
lated to the angle deviation of the 
arm from a line directly in front of 
the body. Thus, the deeper the arm 
is pulled, the greater is the loss of 
pulling power. A swimmer, there- 
fore, should pull deep enough to 
stay away from surface turbulence, 
but not so deep that his arm is plac- 
ed in such a position as to lose much 
of its power. 

From these sequence pictures it may 
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BETTER SUPPORT FOR BETTER SCORES 


OFFICIAL SUPPORTER OF THE CHAMPS: 
The World’s Champion New York Yankee 
Baseball Club is using and endorsing 
Johnson & Johnson Supporters fer the 
sixth straight season. 


At a crucial moment in any game, you don’t want a player to 

be worrying about a slipping, sagging supporter. Get Johnson & Johnson 
FAULTLESS Supporters—designed to stay put. 

It’s true economy, too. The FAULTLESS more than pays for its extra 

cost in extra wear. Waistband and leg straps encase flat bands of live 
rubber which hold elasticity under the severest school laundering. 
Examine the complete line of Johnson & Johnson Supporters. 

There’s a type for every team and sport. 


SUPPORTERS FOR WINNERS 
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be seen that there is little wavering 
or feathering of the hand during the 
pull. This error results usually from 
a lack of strength of the arm depres- 
sing muscles. 

During the last half of the pull the 
hand is extended. This extension 
permits the hand to push the water 
backward more effectively. Arm ac- 
tion should be a windmilling motion 
in which one arm is almost complete- 
ly opposite the other arm throughout 
the entire stroke. The action should 
be continuous with no glide or pause 
at any point in the stroke. 

As the arm pull is completed, the 
hand begins to pronate and the arm 
is lifted out of the water with the 
palm of the hand facing downward. 
As the arm is recovered over the wa- 
ter, the palm of the hand continues 
to face downward. Arm recovery dur- 
ing the first two-thirds of the stroke 
appears to be a relaxed ballistic move- 
ment, but as the arm nears the water 
it appears to prepare for the pull by 
tensing to some extent. 

Breathing. A study of the respira- 
tory habits of backstroke swimmers by 
W. W. Tuttle showed that those who 
do not also train with a certain 
amount of crawl stroke swimming de- 
velop poor breathing habits. They 
tend to breathe too frequently and too 
shallowly. This results in an ex- 
change of the anatomical dead air 
space of the respiratory system, but 
there is little exchange of the alveoli 
air. To correct this fault it is rec- 
ommended that backstroke swimmers 
swim some crawl stroke in their train- 
ing routine. Swimmers should also 
attempt to keep from panting or tak- 
ing short, fast gulps of air. It will 
help them develop a more efficient 
method of breathing if they inhale 
during the recovery of one arm and 
exhale during the recovery of the 
other. Ordinarily, the exhalation 
phase takes at least twice as long as 
the inhalation phase. A swimmer 
will automatically adjust this timing 
of the two phases, and the procedure 
will serve as a guide in establishing a 
better breathing pattern. 

Head Position. The proper head 
position of every swimmer will vary 
somewhat, depending on such factors 
as the effectiveness of his kick, his 
buoyancy, etc. A swimmer, however, 
should realize that any part of his 
body which is carried out of the water 
must be supported by some force. IE 
the swimmer is dissipating force by 
supporting his head out of water 
there is that much less force which 
may be used to develop forward in- 
ertia. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The circumstances of their use “\* 
vary greatly. But the basic purpose 
—protection for the wearer—is the same. 





@ The New Wilson 
HELMET 


RUBBER-PLASTIC) 
The big helmet “hit’’ with both 
players and coaches. Rubber 
and plastic gives better protection. 
Lighter weight, molded head shape 
and hat sizes provide amazing 
cthiceth tee tok aac taaen ont new comfort. Contact your 


26 other principal cities. TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT Wilson representative 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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Football Fatalities 


pach year we look forward to receiving the an- 

nual report of the Committee on Injuries and 
Fatalities of the American Football Coaches Asso- 
ciation. This report, so carefully compiled under 
the supervision of Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood, has for 
twenty-one years accurately reported the fatalities 
due directly or indirectly to football. The entire 
report is so interesting that every coach or ad- 
ministrator in schools where football is played 
should have a copy. Free copies may be secured 
from Tuss McLaughry, football coach, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, New Hampshire. 

The past season was second only to the 1945 sea- 
son as the season producing the least fatalities. 
However, encouraging as this may be, it must be 
remembered that in 1946 the fatalities jumped up 
to the highest total for the preceding six years. It 
is hoped that 1953 will not show an equally large 
increase. 

An interesting fact gleaned from this report 
has considerable bearing on the new substitution 
rule. The proponents of the former unlimited sub- 
stitution rule, which formed the basis for the pla- 
toon system of football, argued that the players 
did not become so tired and consequently did not 
suffer as many fatal injuries. However, evidence 
collected over twenty-one years of study does not 
support this theory, but instead indicates that in- 
adequate warm-up is a more important contribut- 
ing cause to injuries and fatalities than is fatigue. 
This report was delivered more than a week before 
the NCAA Rules Committee met and abolished 
platoon football. The report added: “Recently, 
with the free substitution rule and the defensive 
and offensive platoon system a reduction of fatal- 


20 


ities has not been substantially affected.” The com- 
mittee in its recommendations advised: “Evolve a 
technique for keeping players warmed up between 
offensive and defensive mass substitutions.” 
Another interesting fact is that the month one 
would ordinarily suppose to be the safest month 
has had more fatalities than any other month. 
October is the month we refer to as that is the 
month when theoretically the players are in the 
best condition and the weather should be bette: 
than it is in November. Even when it is realized 
that a great many high schools conclude their sea- 
sons early; nevertheless, the difference in the num- 
ber of fatalities occurring in the fourth week of 


October and the first week of November is de 


cidedly noticeable. Just under 12 per cent of all 
the fatalities occur during the fourth week of Octo- 
ber, while only 5% per cent occur during the first 
week of November. 

Studies of this type do an immeasurable amount 
of good because they answer with concrete facts 
those who oppose football on the grounds that it 
is too dangerous. According to National Safety 
Council statistics the rate of pedestrian and motor 
vehicle fatalities for individuals 15-25 years old 
is fifteen times greater than the rate for football 
players of the same age. 

More fatalities occur in the 16-18 year age group 
than in any other age classification. Specifically, 
over half of all the fatalities are in this age group, 
while in the 19-21 year age group the percentage of 
the total is only 18 per cent. Looking at these 
figures, an attempt might be made to justify the 
argument that football is too strenuous a game 
for younger boys. However, it must be realized that 
by and large the 19-21 year age group comprises 
the college players, while the other group takes 
in the players in the secondary schools. ‘There are 
some 600 colleges playing football and approxim- 
ately 11,000 high schools which play either the six, 
eight or eleven-man game. In other words, there 
are eighteen times as many high schools playing 
football as there are colleges and yet the number 
of football fatalities in the high school age bracket 
is less than three times as many as in the college 
age bracket. 

With the current discussion on the advisability 
of athletic competition for grade school and junior 
high school children, brought to light by the Re- 
port of the Joint Committee on Competition for 
Children of Elementary and Junior High School, 
a similar comparison between the fatalities in the 
13-15 year age group, with the 16 to 18 year age 
group would prove interesting. Unfortunately, 
there is no way of determining the number of 
schools that conduct an elementary and/or junior 
high school program. There are, however, more 

(Continued on page 63) 
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EIGHTH OF A SERIES: ‘The Story of Quality Athletic Shoe Construction .. . 


Why 
You Get the 


FINEST 
When You Specify 


7. 
, * 
FOOTBALL ‘ 
FIXTURE PARTS 3 1 


“REPLACEABLE FIXTURE ASSEMBLIES 


| EPLACEABLE fixtures—a feature now universally used—were 
originated by RIDDELL more than a quarter century ago. 
However, there is a difference in design, construction and assembly 
that make RIDDELL fixtures far superior to all others. 
FIXTURE POSITIONS 
The position of all cleat and spike fixtures in RIDDELL shoes are 
scientifically determined; and are in exact relation to the shoe size 
and width. They are established to maintain an even distribution 
of weight, reducing fatigue and providing the wearer with proper 
balance and utmost traction. 
FIXTURE PARTS 
In RIDDELL Football Shoes, the complete fixture assembly consists of: 
RIVET with flanged head. Made of high grade steel — 
threaded. 
® WASHER — Made of hardened steel with 4 prongs and 
corrugated center hole which assists in preventing 
cleat spinning. 
® stuD (POST ADAPTER) — Made in one piece of special alloy 
steel—tough and durable to prevent stripping of threads 
and breakage. Two sets of threads are separated by a 
lock nut which is an integral part of the STUD. 
® Conical CLEAT — Special composition, famous for durability 
and light weight. CONICAL CLEATS, a shape originated 
by RIDDELL, enter and are released from ground quickly COMPLETED FOOTBALL SHOE 
and easily to assure good footing and maximum maneu- FIXTURES IN PLACE 
verability. Various types are available for games, mud 
or practice. 
ATTACHING FIXTURES 


From inside the shoe, the rivet is passed through the pre-punched 





RIVET— 





















CUT AWAY VIEW 
CLEAT ASSEMBLY 







guide holes in the insole and steel plates and pressed through Coaches and athletes throughout the nation for more 
the outsole. The washer is then swedged and secured over the A ge 

rivet. Rolling the tapered end of the rivet over the washer follows. than a quarter century have recognized this singular 
One end of the post adapter, or stud, is then screwed into the rivet quality that has become synonymous with the name 
flush up to the jock nut. The remaining threaded end of the stud RIDDELL. 

receives the cleat, which is also threaded on the inside. This When purchasing or recommending athletic shoes, 


exclusive RIDDELL method of assembly is safe and sure, preventing ° 
any possibility of fixture from being pushed up into the foot. It is remember, to be sure of the Finest . . . you can rely 


another phase of careful construction to complete the quality on RIDDELL! 


athletic shoe. ® 
id i INC. Makers of the famous 


JOHN T. 
Safety Suspension Helmet 


1259 NORTH WOOD ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 





Specialists in Finer Athletic Equipment for Head and Foot! 
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IX-MAN football has always at- 

tracted a great deal of interest be- 
cause of its wide-open nature. We do 
not believe, however, that in order 
to maintain spectator appeal the game 
should be all offense and no defense. 
Many recent six-man games indicate 
an overemphasis on offense, with the 
team scoring the last touchdown be- 
ing the winner. 

When the modern T formation was 
introduced in eleven-man football in 
the early 40’s a great many experts 
said it would ruin football because 
of its potent scoring punch. Defense- 
minded coaches soon proved this to 
be entirely false and today the modern 
T is just another offensive forma- 
tion. Similarly, in six-man football, 
it is about time for the defense to 
catch up with the offense. The game 
can remain wide-open, but it should 
be wide-open defensively as well as 
offensively. 

This article will describe six-man 
football defensive formations and we 
do not intend to discuss individual 
skills. However, no matter what de- 
fensive formations or intricate ma- 
neuvers are to be utilized, the final 
objective is the tackling of the ball- 
carrier. This skill must be mastered 
before any defensive formation is of 
any value. If the boys cannot tackle 
effectively a coach should not bother 
trying to teach the maneuvers we are 
about to describe. He might better 
use this time for tackling practice. 

Various defensive formations are 
used and the three basic ones have 
been the 3-2-1, the 3-1-2, and the 42. 
Our basic premise is that the offen- 








By ANDREW W. GRIEVE 
Van Etten, New York, Central School 


by our defense but we do not follow 
through in most cases as they expect. 
Our defense is simply an attempt to 
outwit the offense. Coming out of 
the huddle, the offense may face a 
three-man line but as the ball is 
snapped our defense may become a 
four-man line or even a two-man line. 
It is by means of such subterfuge that 
our defense has been effective. 

We use terminology for our defen- 
sive plays similar to that used by 
many colleges. The terms are short, 
easily understood, and _ self-explana- 
tory. In explaining these terms to the 





NDREW GRIEVE took his under- 

graduate werk at Colgate and 
Villanova, playing football and 
basketball at these schools. Dur- 
ing the war Grieve was in the V5 
program and played football at 
North Carolina Pre-Flight. Follow- 
ing his discharge from the service 
he received his B. S. degree from 
NYU and then coached at Wells- 
burg, New York. Three years ago 
he moved to Van Etten where he 
coaches football, basketball, and 
baseball, and teaches physical ed- 
ucation. 
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boys they must remember only how 
the action affects their movements 
and which is right and which left. 
The term “barrel” applies only to the 
ends and indicates that they will slash 
directly at the tailback or at the half- 
back on their side against the T for- 
mation. The backers-up or halfbacks 
charge through the hole on their side 
when the word “rush” is used. “Hold” 

r “drop” indicates the linemen in- 
side the ends, either one or two de- 
pending on the basic formation, hold 
at the line of scrimmage or drop back 
of it. Naturally, to compensate for 
such defensive maneuvers, there must 
be movements by other players to cov- 
er any point which may have been left 
vulnerable. 

Our defensive signals are given 
without the benefit of a huddle, since 
in six-man football, the players are 
always relatively close to one an- 
other. In our signal system the basic 
formation is given first, then the de- 


The Other Side of Six-Man 


sired movement and, finally, the dir- 
ection in which the movement will 
take place. An example of one of 
our defensive signals would be 3-2-1 
rush right. As may be seen, the sig- 
nal is short, easily understood, and 
almost self-explanatory. 

The following sections deal with 
the three basic formations mentioned 
previously and the various defensive 
patterns which may be developed 
from them. 


3-2-1 Defense 


In our 3-2-1, the ends line up on 
the outside shoulder of the offensive 
ends. If there is a wingback setup, 
the end on the side of the wingback 
plays off of his outside shoulder rath 
er than that of the end. The middle 
lineman sets up in front of the of- 
fensive center. The two halfbacks are 
slightly inside the defensive ends, 
about seven yards back, while the 
safety man lines up directly behind 
the middle lineman, approximately 
ten yards from the line of scrimmage. 
Diagram 1 shows the basic positions. 

3-2-1 Normal. This is the generally 
accepted method of playing this de- 
fense and Diagram 2 indicates the 
individual movements. The ends 
take two steps straight in and watch 
the play develop, making sure the 
ball-carrier does not get outside of 
them. Against a strong passing team 
our ends are told to hold the offen- 
sive ends in before charging, thereby, 
slowing up the pass receivers. The 
middle lineman charges through eith- 
er side of the offensive line. If the 
offense is stronger to one side he will 
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PENNBILT PF-6 
Custom-Made Football 


The demand is growing for 
this great PF-6 Football. The 
Scuff-Proof, Grip-Grain 
cover assures precision ball 
handling, more accurate 
asSing... wet or dry. 
etter control for kicking. 
Longer wear—holds sha 
longer. Official size, weight, 
performance. 






PENNBILT PB-6 
Custom-Made Basketball 


The PB-6 Basketball features the new 
Grip-Grain cover. Designed for per- 
fect feel and handling, the PB-6 is 
fast becoming the Number One 
choice of coaches and players all 
over the country. Sanctioned for var- 
sity play by the National Federation 
of High Schools. 
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PV-6 PENNBILT VOLLEY BALL= 


Here’s the ball with perfect 
flight and feathery feel. 
Smartly designed for preci- 
sion handling in any compe- 
tition. Official size, weight, 
performance. 


Pennsylvania rubber-covered PF-6 foot- 
balls and PB-6 basketballs meet the 
specifications provided by the N.C.A.A. 
and by agreement with High School 
and College coaches, can be used for 


tournament play. 
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PS-6 PENNBILT SOCCER BALL- 
Here’s the finest, toughest 
soccer ball made. Perfect 
balance, official in size, 


weight and performance. Athletic 
The PS-6 retains its shape PRODUCTS 


longer, wears longer for 
more games. Vy 
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PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 
Subsidiary of The General Tire & Rubber Company 
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usually charge through the hole on 
that side. The halfbacks and safety 
stand pat until the play has develop- 
ed, then they charge up to make the 
tackle, but are always wary of a run- 
ning pass. It is a good practice for the 
secondary to take a quick look at the 
ends to observe whether they are 
blocking or breaking downfield for 
a pass. 

3-2-1 Rush Right or Left. On this 
signal the halfback on the side on 
which the rush is called charges di- 
rectly through the hole in the of- 
fensive line on his side. The middle 
lineman takes one quick side step to 
the opposite side and charges straight 
in. ‘The end play is as it is in the 
normal 3-2-1, but the end on whose 
side the rush is called must see that 
the play does not get outside of him. 
If this end is not particularly strong 
he may even slant his charge to the 
outside. The safety man moves into 
the spot vacated by the halfback who 
rushed. Diagrams 3 and 4 show the 
rushes to both sides. 

In passing, we might mention that 
any rush plays will not markedly re- 
duce the effectiveness of a pass de- 
fense. In fact, rush plays may very 
often strengthen it. The sudden and 
unexpected charge by the halfback 
will place a further burden on the 
passer. After all, the best pass de- 
fense is a fast-charging line. 

3-2-1 Double Rush. Diagram 5 
shows the double rush which, al- 
though it should not be used too ex- 
tensively, if utilized at the correct 
time, it will pay big dividends. It is 
naturally weak on pass defense and 
it should be used only when condi- 
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tions indicate that the offense will not 
pass. Actually, a team will end up 
with a five-man line. The two half- 
backs rush through the offensive line, 
each on his own side. The middle 
lineman drives straight ahead. Then 
the two ends slant to the outside since 
the play must never get outside of 
them. The safety man stands pat 
since he is the lone pass defender. 
It is the element of surprise which 
will cause the double rush to be ef- 
fective. 

3-2-1 Barrel Right or Left. The 
only time our ends barrel is when 
the ball is put in play close to the 
sideline on their side of the field. 
We never barrel on the long side of 
the field. The reduced playing area 
will very often~cause the offense to 
run through the middle or around 
the opposite end. 

The end on whose side the barre! 
is called slants directly at the tail- 
back, or, in the case of a T formation, 
at the halfback on his side. He does 
not worry about keeping the play 
inside of himself. Even though the 
offensive play may be an end run to 
the short side he will often break it 
up because of his quick smash. The 
middle lineman slants through the 
hole opposite that side on which the 
barrel was called. The opposite end 
plays his normal two steps in and 
keeps the play inside. The halfback 
on the side of the barrel floats over 
in that direction in case of a run to 
the short side. The safety man also 
shifts to that side to the original po- 
sition of the halfback. Diagrams 6 
and 7 illustrate the barrel right and 
left. 

Again, let us say that we do not 
barrel an end unless he is on the 
short side of the field; it would be 
too risky a gamble to barrel on the 
long side in six-man football. 

§-2-1 Center Hold or Drop. In 
these defensive plays the only player 
affected is the middle lineman. Dia- 
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gram 8 indicates the hold. The mid- 
die lineman, instead of charging, 
places both of his hands on the of. 
fensive center’s shoulders and holds. 
The maneuver should be used if the 
middle lineman is being trapped or 
if the ball-carrier has been slanting 
through the opposite hole once the 
lineman has charged. Of course, a 
rush play will also counteract this 
latter situation. 

The drop, as is shown in Diagram 
9, gives added strength to the pass 
defense. The middle lineman merely 
drops back three or four steps as the 
ball is snapped, thereby stopping any 
quick passes over the center of the 
line. This play should be called 
when all indications are that the of- 
fense will call a pass play. 

The 3-1-2 defense is somewhat 
stronger than the 3-2-1 through th 
middle, but is slightly weaker around 
the ends and on long passes. Ac- 
tually, outside of these factors, ther« 
is little difference between the two 
formations. The location of the line 
men and their play in this defensiv: 
formation is exactly the same as it is 
in the 3-2-1. The backer-up is lo 
cated three to four yards behind the 
middle lineman. The halfbacks are 
approximately eight yards behind the 
line of scrimmage and still play slight- 
ly inside their ends. Diagram 10 in- 
dicates the basic defensive positions. 

3-1-2 Normal. In Diagram I], it 
will be noticed that there is very 
little difference between the 3-1-2 nor- 
mal and the 3-2-1 normal. The line 
backer in this defensive formation 
will be able to defend against short 
passes over the middle, line plunges, 
and also end runs. His various move- 
ments, as shown in the diagram, de- 
pend on how quickly he diagnosis the 
offensive play. The boy who is plac- 
ed in this position must be a quick 
thinker, sure tackler, and outstanding 
at diagnosing plays. He should nev- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Architects: Childs & Smith, Chicago, Ill. 
The modern Hinsdale Community High School gymnasium at Hinsdale, Ill., is 
equipped with two Porter 225B Field House basketball backstops, two Porter 
235B Floor “Rollaway” backstops and four Porter 212B Balcony backstops. All 
have Porter 237B Fan-Shaped All-Steel backboards with Porter 210B Official 
goals. This selection of equipment permits unusvol flexibility of use. 


Hinsdale High has Porter’ 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 


Porter basketball backstops are trim and attrac- 


tive. They harmonize with the best modern dr sg A dite 4 

by Z ‘ - = ether you are P anning a new 
architectural design. They are strong and dur building or equipping an otd one, 
able. They are easily operated when movable, poses > ge 4 eagiaserias 

a staff can be helpful to you. No 

or removable. But above all, they meet the re ciilensian. ‘Weles talam fee fens 
quirements of the building conditions and of counsel. 
the gymnasium program . . . These are the 


principal reasons why Porter basketball back- 
stops are in use in so many of the nation’s lead- 
ing schools, universities, clubs and community 
establishments. Porter engineers know from 
many years of experience how to deal with 
every type of installation ... Why don’t you 
avoid disappointment and unnecessary expense 
by letting Porter engineers help with your 4 
problem? No obligation. Porter engineers can 
aid too in wisely planning the selection and 
arrangement of gymnasium apparatus, based 
on your class or group needs. 


THE J. E. PORTER 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, 





CORPORATION 


Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


Ottawa, Illinois 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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A Baseball Program for High School Freshmen 


By JAMES P. JORDAN 


Coach of Freshman Sports, Brookline, Massachusetts, High School 


ROOKLINE High School has de- 

veloped a baseball program for its 
freshmen which, since its inception 
five years ago, has been very success- 
ful. At the present time approxim- 
ately 50 per cent of the freshman class, 
which usually numbers about 200 
boys, participate in this project. 

Our program was instituted to en- 
able all those, who so desired, to be 
active participants in our national 
pastime. It is our firm belief that com- 
petitive athletics, which typify the 
way of life of the American boy, 
should be made available to all who 
would care to take part in them. 

Our objectives in organizing this 
program may be listed as follows: 

1. To develop skills and abilities. 

2. To provide a useful leisure time 
program for ninth grade boys by 
means of supervised baseball. 

3. To develop the qualities of in- 
tegrity, sportsmanship, and fair play 
at this formative age. 

We would like to sketch the athletic 
background, as far as baseball is con- 
cerned, of the boys who come to 
Brookline High School from the grade 
schools of our town. To begin, we 
have eight public grade schools. In 
each school there are three baseball 
teams, in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades respectively. Each of 
these teams is a member of the town 
grade school league at that particular 
level. The sixth grade league plays a 
six inning game once a week, while 
the seventh and eighth grade leagues 
play a seven inning game twice a 
week. At the conclusion of the sea- 
son a winner is crowned in each of 
the three divisions. In addition to the 
grade school baseball, some of the 
boys take part in the C.Y.O., church 
leagues, and the town recreation sum- 
mer baseball program. 

Thus, it can be seen that the high 
school has an obligation to offer its 
freshmen a baseball program that will 
be another link in the chain of the 
development of their skills and abil- 
ities. 

Approximately two weeks prior to 
the first day of outdoor practice all 
freshman baseball candidates are re- 
quested to report to the squad room 
in the gymnasium. At that time the 
candidates are welcomed by the coach 
and briefed on the baseball program 
that lies ahead of them. During the 
course of the talk three points are 
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stressed: 1) good spirit; 2) co-opera- 
tion; 3) hustle. The coach also states 
that childishness on the field or in 
the locker room will not be tolerated. 
Promptness at practice is a “must.” 
Unaccounted for absenteeism will not 
be permitted. A warning is issued fol- 
lowing the first infraction and a sub- 
sequent offense merits dismissal from 
the freshman baseball program. This 
rule may seem severe but the results 
have more than justified its adoption. 

At the conclusion of the orienta- 
tion talk two cards are distributed to 
the boys which are to be taken home 
and filled out by their parents. One 
is called a parental consent card, 
whereby the parents grant permission 
for their son to participate in the base- 
ball program. The other card is call- 
ed a travel permit which grants the 
school permission to transport play- 
ers to and from games away from 
home. A third card which is given the 
candidates at this meeting is filled 
out by the boys at that time. The fol- 
lowing information is secured by 
means of this card: 

1) Name. 2) Home room. 3) Date 
of birth. 4) Weight. 5) Height. 6) Bats. 
7) Throws. 8) For whom did you play 
last year? 9) What position did you 
play? 10) What position are you try- 
ing out for this year? 11) Previous ex- 
perience. 

The information derived from this 
data sheet is of tremendous help to 
the coach in dividing the boys into 
several squads for subsequent prac- 
tice sessions. 

The day following our first meet- 
ing we have all battery candidates re- 
port to the gymnasium for practice. 
If the weather permits, these practice 
sessions are held out-of-doors. We 
have about ten practice sessions dur- 
ing the two-week period before the 





AMES JORDAN graduated from 
Boston College in 1937, and 
after the war received his master’s 
degree from the same school. He 
coached all sports at St. Mary’s 
High School in Brookline, winning 
league championships in 1944 and 
‘45 in football and in 1944 and ‘46 
in baseball. Since the latter year 
he has been coach of freshman 
sports at Brookline High School. 











entire squad reports. During the first 
three sessions the pitchers throw for 
about six to eight minutes. For the 
next three sessions they throw for 
about eight to ten minutes. During 
part of the time they take the position 
on the mound with a man on first 
base. During the last four sessions 
they pitch from ten to fifteen min- 
utes depending on how their arms 
feel. We do not allow the boys to 
throw any curves until toward the end 
of the second week and then only if 
their arms feel right. At no time dur- 
ing these workouts are the boys al- 
lowed to pitch at full speed. 

During this two week period, while 
the battery candidates are working 
out, we have an opportunity to an- 
alyze the data sheets which were fill- 
ed out at the opening meeting. Usu- 
ally, we have about 100 boys out for 
baseball. Then the squad is divided 
into eight teams composed of twelve 
players on each team. The lists of 
team members are posted on the gym- 
nasium bulletin board along with 
the date and time of the opening 
practice. 

Finally, we come to the opening 
day of practice for all the members 
of the squad. Because of the size of 
the group it is more practicable to 
divide it into two squads. Squad A 
is made up of four teams of twelve 
men and squad B of a like number. 
Squads A and B report on alternate 
days for practice. 

Since only three weeks remain be- 
fore our opening game we cannot af- 
ford to lose any time in getting right 
to work. There is also a problem that 
arises yearly at this time, which we 
believe is not uncommon; namely, 
the question of securing available 
play areas for practice. Since only 
one practice area is available our 
practice sessions are scheduled as fol- 
lows: Squad A made up of four teams 
reports on the first day. Team one 
plays team two in a seven inning 
game. While this game is going on 
we have teams three and four oc- 
cupied as follows: The pitchers and 
catchers, with the infielders, play a 
pepper game. Later on the pitchers 
and catchers start to warm up slowly. 
The outfielders who are positioned 
off to one side chase fungo fly balls in 
the outfield. After teams one and two 
have finished their game they go into 


(Continued on page 58) 
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The Heart of Your Defense 






Pitching and Catching 


By CHARLES STUBBLEFIELD 


Baseball Coach, Crozier Technical High School, Dallas, Texas 


VERY play in baseball is started 
by the pitcher. He either delivers 
the ball to the plate to be hit by the 
batter or throws it to some base in 
an attempt to catch a base-runner out 
of position. This fact alone indicates 
that the pitcher is responsible for from 
75 to 90 per cent of a team’s defense. 
That is why the coach must have the 
most reliable boy on his squad on 
the mound and also why he must 
spend many hours with this boy if he 
expects to have a good team defense. 
In brief, the defense must have a 
strong heart or it will be no defense 
at all. 

The second most important link in 
a team’s defense is the catching. Next 
to the pitcher, the catcher has more 
opportunities to throw away a game 
than has any other member of the 
team. The catcher is the quarterback 
for the team’s defensive strategy and 
he may be _ used _ psychologically 
against the opposition because of his 
proximity to the batter. On a con- 
sistently good defensive team, if the 
pitcher can be thought of as the heart 
of the defense, the catcher is the soul 
of it. 

A consistent defense cannot be de- 
veloped without better than average 
pitchers and catchers. One may speak 
of batting power and speed on the 
bases, but defense is the primary rea- 
son for one team’s success and an- 
other’s failure. Consistency on the de- 
fense hinges on the combination of 
the pitcher and catcher. 

Let us examine the pitcher and 
catcher from an offensive coach’s 
viewpoint. In planning ways and 
means to score runs against a given 
team, the coach places his best hitter 
in the lineup. He decides whether 
the bunt can be used. Also, the coach 
determines wether he can afford to 
have his batters take pitches in order 
to get on first base by walks. In any 
event, his first consideration must be 
to find ways and means for his bat- 
ters to get on base. Without base-run- 
ners the offense will not be a potent 
one. Every attempt to score must be- 
gin with an'‘operation against the op- 
posing pitcher, and it is only after a 
successful attack on the pitching that 
other weaknesses in the defense may 
be exploited. If these points are true, 
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then the coach would be wise to place 
his best boy on the mound to resist 
offensive thrusts by the opposition. 

In selecting pitchers by eye, the 
coach should look for four qualities 
that will help him. Unlike big league 
scouts, he should not consider phy- 
sique first. High school pitchers do 
not have to pitch a 154 game season, 
therefore, bodily strength is not too 
important. In fact, in the past we 
have found that small, wiry boys have 
performed better for us than did 
larger boys. At the high school age 
especially, small boys seem to have 
better co-ordination and body control. 

Our first consideration is natural 
speed and ease of motion in throw- 
ing. In watching ten boys playing 
catch, it will be noted that one or two 
of the boys will, with no apparent 
extra effort, throw the ball with more 
speed. That is natural speed which 
comes as a result of excellent co-ord- 
ination, good wrist and finger action, 
and fine muscle tone. These qualities 
cannot be coached into a boy, so it is 
wise to look for a lad who has them 
naturally. 

When boys who have natural speed 
and an easy motion have been found, 
then the coach should concentrate on 
those who are intelligent and who 
have self-confidence. Too often in 
boys of high school age the extrovert 
type is an inferior student who at- 
tempts to cover his shortcomings by 
brashness. Without some native in- 
telligence the boy will not be prepar- 
ed to meet the changing situations in 
the game. Also, he will be unable to 
develop the mental control so neces- 
sary for poise on the mound. 





HARLES STUBBLEFIELD attend- 

ed the high school where he 
now coaches, having received the 
Ross Bedell award in 1940 as the 
outstanding high school athlete in 
the Dallas area. Following three 
years as an army pilot, he graduat- 
ed from East Texas State. Stubble- 
field assists in football and basket- 
ball. Last year his baseball team 
won 26 out of 32 games and fin- 
ished as runner-up in the state. 











The boy with the good, natural 
fast ball should be selected. A good, 
fast ball is more important to the 
high school pitcher than to a pro- 
fessional. These are the reasons: 

1. There are more weak batters in 
high school who can be overpowered 
completely by the fast ball. During 
the past season we found one or two 
players on almost every team we play 
ed who could not hit well enough 
to warrant a curve ball. 

2. The high school pitcher frequent 
ly experiences control trouble with 
“breaking stuff.” Only a good, live 
fast ball will carry the inexperienced 
boy out of this trouble. 

3. Young catchers will often have 
difficulty receiving a pitcher who 
throws a number of curves. They fail 
to anticipate the coming pitch and 
are slow in shifting their feet to meet 
the pitch. Then too, the fast spin of 
the curve ball tends to cause it to 
pop out of the mitt unless good hand 
movements are used. With men in 
crucial spots on the bases, and an 
inexperienced catcher behind the 
plate, it is a good policy to stick to 
the fast ball if your pitcher has a 
good one. Fewer passed balls, wild 
pitches, and unearned runs will re- 
sult. 

When five or six of the most prom- 
ising candidates have been selected 
because of speed, control, and experi- 
ence the coach may very easily estim- 
ate his possibilities in the coming 


season. These boys represent the 
greater part of his team’s defensive 
strength. 


In order to make good pitching 
material better, the boys have to be 
thoroughly conditioned. From the 
first day of practice through the last 
game, the pitcher should bear in 
mind that he must be the best condi- 
tioned boy on the squad. He must ex- 
pect to work harder than anyone else 
on the squad to get into shape and 
to stay that way. 

It must be a rule, either written or 
in the coach’s mind, that his pitchers 
be on the move constantly during 
practice. To carry out such an idea 
requires some advance planning on 
the part of the coach but it will pay 
off in results. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Shot Putting 


JESSE A. VAIL 
Track Coach, Ishpeming, Michigan, High School 


|* our brief analysis of this field 
event, we will try to emphasize sev- 
eral coaching points which have 
proved themselves extremely valuable 
to us. Basically, most coaches agree 
on the fundamentals of an activity 
such as is found in our track and field 
program. It is our feeling that the 
degree to which they emphasize cer- 
tain aspects of a technique is the dif- 
ference between successful and unsuc- 
cessful results. 

The greatest fault we find with be- 
ginning weight men is the lack of hip 
and leg drive used in pushing the shot 
out. For this reason we start our 
weight men practicing from a posi- 
tion at the front of the ring. Then 
we progress from the action of the 
feet and legs to the other mechanics of 
the final put. It has always been our 
feeling that too quick a reverse has 
ruined many great shot putters. Too 
much stress is often placed on the fol- 
low-through in an event. 


Foot Position 


The athlete is instructed to place 
his left foot, with the toe, on a line 
through the center of the circle, with 
his foot about 1¥2 inches from the 
toe board. His right foot is placed 
about 3 feet back from the board. 
This distance may vary as much as 3 
feet, 10 inches for a larger boy. The 
right foot is toed back about 40 de- 
grees from the center line, running 
from the rear to the front. A greater 
extension of the toe is allowed when 
the right foot is toed back in this 
manner. 


Leg Position 


The right leg is rotated inward 
with the knee cocked in. This rota- 
tion will produce a straighter force 
arm when the legs are extended. 
Thus, there is not a tendency for the 
knee to buckle out. The left leg is 
held fairly straight. The function of 
the left leg is quite similar to the 
fulcrum of a lever. Allowing the left 
leg to sag away will take away the 
support on which the power leg op- 
erates. 


Hip Position 


The athlete’s hip should be held for- 
ward and in a position most nearly 
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ESSE VAIL graduated from De 

Pauw in 1950 and has spent his 
coaching career at Ishpeming. Dur- 
ing his two years the track team 
has improved from last to fourth 
place in the state meet. During the 
two years Vail shot putters have 
captured 16 out of a possible 30 
points in the conference track meet, 
besides taking a first, third, and 
fifth in the Upper Peninsula Cham- 
pionship. 











over his knees. In the action of the 
put, the hips should lead the trunk. 
By having the athlete go through the 
actions of the put in front of a padded 
wall, the fast action of the hip may 
be emphasized. The hip should be 
the first member of the body to strike 
the wall. Thus, hip and leg drive 
will also be emphasized. 


Trunk Position and Rotation 


The trunk muscles should hold the 
ribs high and keep the trunk directly 
over the hips. In the final put, the 
muscles of the chest and back play 
a terrific part. If they are restricted 
and bunched together, the body will 
not allow these muscles to work at fui 


power: 
Shoulder Position 


The athlete’s shoulders should be 
held in a straight line. Any cocking 
of the shoulder back should be done 
at the rear of the ring, and not when 
the athlete lands at the front. His left 
shoulder should be elevated slightly 
higher than his right. In the action 
of the put, we emphasize the fact that 
the left shoulder can help lead the put 
into an explosive reaction. Dropping 
the left shoulder and thus throwing 
oo pag off balance is a common 
ault. 


Arms and Elbow 


In the case of a right-handed ath- 
lete, the right arm is, of course, the 
throwing arm. We like to have our 
boys line up their elbows with their 
shoulders so that they are in a straight 
line. The greatest application of force 
is along a straight line. Raising the 


elbow above the level of the shoulder 
during the put is a common fault. 


Hand Position 


The left arm should be extended 
with the elbow at ear height. The 
forearm should be flexed about 90 de 
grees at the elbow. During the put 
the elbow and arm should inscrib: 
a sharp radius. In order to increas: 
centrifugal force, the elbow may b 
drawn back sharply. During the put 
and at the time of the follow-through 
the forearm should be extended. 


Wrist and Hand Position 


Position of the hands is often ne 
glected. The fingers should support 
the shot. All of the great weight men 
have been able to get the maximum 
from their hands and wrists by means 
of a power flip. 

In order to allow the greatest pow- 
er in flexion the wrist should be ex- 
tended fully. The shot should rest on 
the fingers with very little support 
being given by the base. A spread of 
no more than three eighths of an inch 
should be allowed between the ath- 
lete’s fingers. 

In applying the wrist snap, power 
should be applied from the index and 
second fingers. Rotation of the hand 
should be inward in applying the fin- 
al flip. All fingers should be behind 
the shot. If the weight falls on the 
smaller fingers, the shot will have a 
tendency to roll off the hand. We 
have told our athletes on many occa- 
sions to be sure they are getting an 
inward rotation of their wrists. All 
powerful striking motions which are 
made with the hand are accompanied 
by a slight inward rotation. 

In selecting the size of the shot, 
our rule has always been the bigger 
the hand the smaller the shot, and 
vice versa. 


The Glide or Hop 


As stated before, our technique in 
training shot putters is to start them 
on the actual put itself, and to leave 
the glide and reverse alone until the 
athlete has perfected the mechanics 
of the put. After a few weeks of putt- 
ing from the front of the ring, we 
move to the rear where we begin 
teaching the initial stance of the 
weight man. It is our feeling that 
there are many ways to begin the put. 
We have always liked a simple be- 
ginning. Lost or wasted motion at the 
start is never regained. 

In order to begin the glide, the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Director 
Tom Deckard 


Gordon Fisher 


Indiana University 
Referee 


Again two of the nation’s 
top coaches — Gordon 
Fisher of Indiana and J. 
H. Shelton of Howard 
Payne — have been chos- 
en as referees of the 1953 
Drake Relays. 






J. H. Shelton 
Howard Payne College 
Assistant Referee 














DES MOINES §S 


Drake University, the Drake Relays Coke an 
mittee extend a cordial welcome to 


-FOUTH 





iS 


lete 


of America and the high schools of to a! 


the Drake Relays in foine: 


lowa and its capital city aref of t! 
of the outstanding athleti@s of t 
make every effort to har st: 


and pleasant one. 


Welcome—and§n W<« 


To Des Moines am Dr 


+ + 
Program| E 
Speciapts 


100-Yard Dash, 120-Yard Hurdle 
dles, Shot Put, Javelin Thiroad 
Discus Throw, Pole Vault, imp, | 
(Open only to colleg unive 
Universigtion 

440-Yard Relay, 880-Yard } One 
Mile Relay, Four-Mile Relogint M 
tance Medley Relay, and 4d Sh 
Relay. 
Collegetion 

440-Yard Relay, 880-Yard § One 
Mile Relay, Sprint Medley } and 
Relay. 
High Schéttior 

Special Events: 100-Yard Dg20-Y 
Mile Run, High Jump, Poleft, Fo 
cus Throw, Broad Jump, amt Pu 
Relays: 440-Yard Relay, 8@¢ Re 
lay, Two-Mile Relay, and $Med 
(High School Competition |§ to Ic 
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UfH ANNUAL 


Saturday, 
April 25 
SAS "WELCOME" 


oke and the Greater Des Moines Com- 
letes of universities and colleges 

o$ to attend the forty-fourth run- 
sines on April 24 and 25. 


We'll 
Help Make 
Your 
Reservations 


The Drake Relays Head- 

quarters Committee will be 

glad to make hotel reservations 

for you and your team. For fur- 

ther information, write Tom 

Deckard, Drake University, Des 
Moines 11, Iowa. 


of the world, and will 
r stay here a happy 


oad Jump, Mile Run, 
mp, Two-Mile Run. 
@ university men.) 


aint Medley Relay, Dis- 
d Shuttle High Hurdle 


Named as_ the 

outstanding athlete in 

the 1952 Drake Relays, 

Kansas’ Wes Santee will 

be back again this year to 

lead the Jayhawks in defense of 

. their four-mile and distance med- 

Football Throw, Dis- ley relay marks. K. U. also copped 

pt Put. , : 

tld Relay, One-Mile Re- the mile relay and set Drake marks in 

: it and the other two races plus a new 
American mark in the four-mile stint. 
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The Organization and 
Administration of Tennis 


ENNIS coaches and instructors in 

tennis at teacher-education insti- 
tutions throughout the country are 
being called upon increasingly to 
furnish information on the organiza- 
tion and administration of the game. 
It is generally agreed that most ath- 
letic coaches, coaches in training, and 
participants in athletics are familiar 
with the organization of the major 
sports, particularly football, basket- 
ball, and baseball. The organization 
of these sports into leagues or confer- 
ences and the problems of scheduling 
play-offs, methods of determining 
champions, etc., are items that are 
well known by even the sandlot type 
of player. The method of organi- 
zation and administration of the mi- 
nor sports, however, is generally 
known only by individuals who have 
competed actively in the sports and 
who have been closely connected with 
them for some time. 

The average high school tennis 
coach, class instructor, and physical 
education student know too little 
about how tennis is governed, how 
tournaments are conducted through- 
out the country, how players are 
ranked, the various age divisions of 
the game, tennis literature that is 
available, etc. Such information 
should be provided for players, pro- 
spective coaches, and teachers to give 
them a broader background in the 
game, thus making their teaching 
more effective, and to aid them in 
conducting their programs in a more 
meaningful manner. 


International Tennis Federation 


The governing body of the game of 
tennis throughout the world is the 
International Tennis Federation. Its 
membership is made up of the or- 
ganized tennis associations of the 
countries of the world, including the 
United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion (USLTA). 

The Federation is managed by rep- 
resentatives of the various national 
associations who meet annually to 
draw plans for the conduct of the 
Federation’s _ business. Included 
among the functions of the ITF are 
the following: to uphold the rules of 


34 


By WILLIAM MURPHY 


Tennis Coach, University of Michigan 





ILL MURPHY graduated from the 

University of Chicago in 1939 
and received a graduate degree 
from George Williams College. He 
coached at the University of Chica- 
go High School, and Oak Park, Il- 
linois, High School before going 
to Michigan four years ago. In the 
four years at Michigan his tennis 
teams have won 29 of 34 matches 


played. 











the game as —— by the Federa- 
tion, and to make additions thereto 
from time to time as may appear nec- 
essary; to print, interpret, and trans- 
late the rules so that the game is 
played according to the same rules 
throughout the world; to conduct an 
official International Lawn Tennis 
Championship for amateur players 
(Davis Cup Competition); to conduct 
a professional Championship of the 
World, and to make and maintain 
rules for the same; and to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship between ex- 
isting associations and nations. 


The Davis Cup 


Perhaps the best known activity of 
the ITF is the International Lawn 
Tennis Championship for Amateurs, 
commonly known as the Davis Cup 
Competition, which is open to all 
members of the ITF. The trophy 
which is awarded the winning nation 
is the Davis Cup and is symbolic of 
world supremacy in the game. It is 
named after its donor, Mr. Dwight F. 
Davis, former U. S. National Champ- 
ion. 

The Davis Cup was placed in com- 
petition by the USLTA and ITF in 
1900 and was competed for that year 
by Great Britain and the United 
States. The number of competing na- 
tions has increased over a period of 
time until now some twenty odd 
countries enter the competition an- 
nually. 

Competition for the Davis Cup is 
divided into two geographical zones, 
one called the American group and 
the other the European group. Each 


nation states, when sending in its 
entry for the elimination play, in 
which group or zone it intends to 
compete, in accordance with certain 
regulations. The nations entered in 
an elimination tournament then com- 
pete among themselves to determine 
a winner, who then has the right to 
challenge the defending champion 
nation, this challenge-round match to 
be played in the country of the chain- 
pion nation. 

Each team-match in Davis Cup com- 
petition is decided by the combined 
results of four singles and one doubles 
event, the side winning the majority 
of events being declared the winner. 
Each team captain names four play- 
ers to make up his team, which con- 
sists of two singles players and one 
doubles team. Players may play in 
singles and/or doubles. The two 
singles players named by a captain 
play each of the other singles players, 
and the doubles teams meet in a sing 
le match. Matches are usually held 
over a three-day period, with two 
singles matches being played on the 
first and third day, and the lone 
doubles match being played on the 
second day. The winner of the event 
is decided by the combined results of 
the four singles and one doubles 
match; the team winning three or 
more matches being the winner. 


United States Lawn Tennis 
Association 


The governing body for the game in 
the United States and the organiza- 
tion with which everyone connected 
with the game should become familiar 
is the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association (USLTA). The USLTA 
is a member of the International 
Tennis Federation, and has its of- 
fices at 120 Broadway, New York. 
Membership in the USLTA consists 
of various sectional and district as- 
sociations and clubs, schools, and col- 
leges throughout the country. Some 
of the fifteen Sectional Associations 
of the USLTA are the following: 
California, Eastern; Middle Atlantic, 
Missouri Valley, New _ England, 
Southern, Southwestern, and _ the 
Western LTA’s. 
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for Baseball 
and Softball 









Send for free, full color cat- 
alogs showing 1953 Louis- 
ville Slugger Bats for Base- 
ball and Softball and Louis- 
ville Grand Slam Golf Clubs. 
Address Dept. AJ. 





HILLERICHE BRADSBYC” 


UTe> 
<. WA, 


GRAND SLAM 


» Golf Clubs 
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The USLTA holds an annual mid- 
winter meeting which delegates from 
member associations and clubs may 
attend. At this meeting, officers are 
elected, committees are appointed, 
and plans are made to conduct the 
affairs of the Association for the com- 
ing year. 


Tournaments and Rankings 


In addition to supervising play of 
the game in the United States and 
enforcing and interpreting the rules 
and regulations of the game as adopt- 
ed by the ITF, the USLTA also con- 
ducts tournaments either by itself or 
through member associations. 

The publishing of an official an- 
nual ranking of players in the Unit- 
ed States is also one of the chief func- 
tions of the USLTA. These rankings 
are based on a ranking committee’s 
judgment of a player's performances 
in sanctioned tournaments and match- 
es of the current year. Performance 
in the United States National Cham- 
pionship, played on grass courts, is 
considered the supreme test of a play- 
er’s ability, although a player need 
not play in the National Champion- 
ship to be ranked. Next in import- 
ance to the National Championship is 


performance in the National Clay- 
Court Tournament, in international 
competition, and in late-season week- 
long grass court tournaments. The 
grass court “circuit,” a series of tourn- 
aments played at Eastern clubs and 
generally restricted to players of 
proven ability or with high national 
or sectional rankings, is attended by 
nearly all the better players, and thus 
provides an abundance of data for 
the Ranking Committee. 

Rankings are published at the close 
of the year for the following official 
divisions: Men’s singles and doubles. 
Women’s singles and doubles. Men’s 
veteran singles and doubles (45 years 
of age and older). Junior singles 
and doubles (boys under 18). Boy’s 
singles and doubles (boys under 15). 
Girl's singles and doubles (girls under 
18). Interscholastic singles and doub- 
les. Father-and-son doubles. 


There is no “circuit” of tourna- 
ments of juniors, boys, girls, veterans, 
father-and-son, and __interscholastic 


events, but officfal USLTA National 
Championships age held in each di- 
vision. It is mot necessary for these 
tournaments to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Senior Men’s and Wo- 
men’s National Championships. 

In addition to the events listed 


above, the USLTA also sponsors 
Girl’s Intersectional Team Matches, 
open to teams representing each of 
the Sectional Associations of the USL. 
TA, and a Women’s Lawn Tennis 
Championship between Great Britain 
and the United States. The winner 
of the U. S.—Great Britain match is 
awarded the Wightman Cup, a trophy 
donated by Mrs. Hazel Hotchkiss 
Wightman, former U. S. National 
Women’s Champion. 

Another of the major activities of 
the USLTA is its Junior Development 
Program. Through its fifteen Section- 
al Associations and their Tennis Pat- 
rons Associations, the USLTA is stim- 
ulating interest in the game in schools 
colleges, clubs, and recreation depart 
ments in cities and towns throughout 
the nation through the media of ten- 
nis classes and clinics, team matches, 
tournaments, exhibitions, etc. Junior 
Davis Cup squads are organized in 
various cities to further stimulate and 
encourage junior play. Almost al! 
of the ranking senior players hav: 
gained experience by playing through 
first the boys and then the junior 
divisions. When a youngster shows 
promise, the USLTA is quick to en 
courage the development of his game 
He is often given special coaching, 








They'll play BETTER BADMINTON 





and GOLD CUP Shuttlecocks 








Bring out the best in your play- 
ers with Cortland R-F Bonded 
Badminton Rackets! These fine 
rackets improve badminton play 
because they’re feather-light and 
“whippy”. 

Cortland Badminton Rackets are 
stronger, livelier, more resilient 
too—thanks to Radio-Frequency 
Bonding. This exclusive Cortland 
process welds all frame parts in- 
stantly into a single, stutdier 
unit. 


Outfit your players with Cortland 
R-F Bonded Badminton Rackets 


CORTLAND RACKET DIVISION, Cortland Line Dineen Inc., Cortland, N.Y. 


SSeS 


On the courts of the land—it’s 7°” 
CORTLAND 


SS 





—see them on display at your 
dealer’s! 7 Models priced from 
$4.00 to $12.50 list. 


GOLD CUP SHUTTLECOCKS 
Chooge these fine tournament- 
grade shuttlecocks — famed for 
their &ccurate flight, longer wear, 
uniform. action and weight! A.B.A. 
approved. Humidor-packed 12 
birds to container. $.85 each, list. 
@® FREE “Badminton 
Book.” Give each of r 
players a copy of Cort- 
land’s “Badminton Book”’ 
— it’s a free guide to bet- 
ter playing. Send for a supply today! 











If it’s CORTLAND 
—IT’S AMERICAN-MADE 
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NETS FOR 
AN AMAZING 
NUMBER OF PURPOSES 





If the sport requires a net—you can be certain _ protective nets, dividing nets, skeet nets—in fact, 
there’s a Gold Medal net to meet its official or a net for every purpose and a purpose for every net. 

i i e 2 M . . . 
(pei nq. lene ee Bring us your special netting problems. Large or 
label on the finest tennis nets you can shake a , ; : 
small, you'll get the same service and quality 


sncqunt at, That goes Sor be pans that have made Gold Medal nets favorites with 
Then there are goal nets for basketball, hockey, coaches, pros and club managers everywhere. 


lacrosse and soccer — as well as cage nets for golf 


and baseball. 


Yes, the Gold Medal list is long and complete— f ine Netting 


THE LINEN THREAD CO., INC. 
418 GRAND STREET, PATERSON 1, N. J. 


New York 17,N Y¥.+ Baltimore 3,Md. - Boston 10, Mass. - Chicago 10, Ill. * San Francisco 5, ¢ 
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through Junior Davis Cup teams, and 
is invited to play in special tourna- 
ments to gain further playing exper- 
ience. 


Tennis Literature and Films 


To further stimulate and develop 
interest in the game, the USLTA pro- 
vides literature and films, at mini- 
mum costs, to individuals or organ- 
izations upon request. Included in a 
list of pamphlets that may be obtain- 
ed from the USLTA are the follow- 
ing: Rules of Lawn Tennis, Manual 
for the School Tennis Coach. How to 
Organize and Conduct a Tennis Clin- 
ic. Care and Construction of Tennis 
Courts. How to Build a Practice 
Board. Junior Manual (Tips on Jun- 
ior Development). USLTA Yearbook 
and Official Guide. USLTA Monthly 
Bulletins. 


Tennis in High Schools and Colleges 


In recent years tennis has become 
an increasingly important part of the 
intercollegiate and __interscholastic 
sports programs. The methods used 
to decide dual-meet winners and con- 









AMERICA’S 


KNEE BRACE 


ference champions vary considerably 
accogding to facilities, regulations, 
andi padeet allowances. The methods 
most generally used to decide dual- 
meet winners are the following: The 
combined results of six singles and 
three doubles matches (favored by 
most colleges), results of five singles 
and two doubles matches, or the re- 
sults of five singles and four doubles 
matches (favored by many high 
schools). 

Some conferences or leagues decide 
their conference or league team cham- 
pionship according to the results of 
their team or dual-meet matches; the 
team winning the greatest number of 
dual-meets is declared the conference 
champion. Most intercollegiate and 


interscholastic conferences, however, 
include some sort of conference 
championship tournament, usually 


played after the dual-meet season, for 
the purpose of deciding individual 
champions in singles and doubles 
and/or conference team champions. 

The regulations for conference 
tournaments vary, as do those for 
dual-meets, but, in general, there are 
three major types of tournaments: 

1. A single elimination singles and 





doubles tournament, with each school 
entering two, three or four men, de- 
pending upon the size of tournament 
desired and the number of schools 
entered. All matches won score points 
for the winning school, with the 
school scoring the greatest number of 
points being declared the conference 
champion. 

2. A division, or flight-type, single 
elimination tournament, singles and 
doubles, with each school entering 
one player or team in each division. 
All matches won score points for the 
winning school. The conference 
champion is the school scoring the 
most points. 

3. A division, or flight type, elimin- 
ation tournament, singles and doubles, 
with a playback, or loser’s division. 
The losers in the first round meet in 
a s€parate tournament. All matches, 
the playback included, score points 
for the winning school with the school 
scoring the must points being declared 
the conference champion. 

The Professional Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation of the United States (PLT A) 
was organized in 1927 to provide a 
non-profit organization dedicated to 

(Continued on page 57) 








knee-action. 


elastic fabric. 
bandages. 


limbs. ‘ 


451 N. 3rd St., Phila. 23, Pa. 


Ideal Aids for Prevention of Dislocation 
Heavy metal hinged brace on both sides, permitting free 


- ANKLETS* and KNEE CAPS*- 


* Seamless. (No seams to irritate.) 
* Soft, strong, pliable, highest quality 


* Cost no more than ordinary wrapped 


* For all sprains, strains and swollen 












ANKLET KNEE CAP 


Sold by Leading Sporting Goods Houses 


LEADING MAKERS OF SURGICAL HOSIERY FOR OVER 






100 YEARS 
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Here, main floor and balcony seats at 
one side of gym are open to provide 
seating space for a capacity crowd. 
The same seating arrangement is in- 
stalled at the other side of gym. 


MEDAR 


TELESCOPIC 
GYM SEATS 


Here seats are closed. Note that nearly 
every foot of space on both the bal- 
cony and main floor has been freed 
for normal class use. 





LONG BEACH 
CITY COLLEGE GYM 


Architect: Jess J, Jones, Long Beach, Calif, 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


WOW 10 SEAT MORE PEOPLE 
IN LESS SPACE 


The two pictures at the left are only one of thousands 
of examples showing how tremendous savings in 
building costs can be achieved through the use of 
Medart Telescopic Gym Seats.* 


In open position they provide adequate comfortable and 
safe seating for capacity admission-paying audiences. In 
closed position they “recover” virtually every square foot 
of floor area for normal daily use. Thus Medart Seats are 
the ideal solution to the problem of constructing a limited- 
budget gymnasium that will seat thousands of spectators 
but which need be only slightly larger than one with no 
seating at all! 


Medart Seats avoid the costly wasted space required for 
permanent seating. A smaller building means less heating, 
less maintenance, less of all other expenses incidental to 
the upkeep of a larger structure. 


Ba 


It is sound business to learn how Medart Telescopic Gym 
Seats actually pay for themselves, 


hs 
i « 


A | 
4 


ry 


ay =. 
4 


@ FEW FAST FACTS 


Safe! The self-supporting steel understructure will carry 
loads of 400 pounds per linear foot per row. Each seat 
board, foot board and riser rests on 4 vertical steel 
uprights that place the live load on the floor where it be- 
longs. Stability tests show no side sway at peak of stress. 


Easy To Handle! Exclusive “Floating Motion” design 
makes Medart Seats easy to open and close. Automatic 
retracting rubber-cushioned rollers protect gym floors 
during opening and closing. 


Versatile! Only one row, or as many rows as needed, may 


be opened while remaining rows are locked in closed 
position. 


Other Features mean many extra years of service and 
lower maintenance cost. Get ALL the facts now! 


Write For Catalog 


3560 DE KALB.STREET 
ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


Worlds Ouly Complete Single Source Por 


Telescopic 


©Medart Telescopic Gym Seats are fully protected by U.S. Patents, Gym Seots 
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Coaching School Directory 


ADELPHI COLLEGE C. S. 


Garden City, L. I., New York Aug. 3-5 
Courses—Basketball. 

Staff—To be announced. 
Information—Tuition $15.00 includes room. 
Average cost of board $2.00 to $2.50 per day. 
Directors—George E. Faherty, Adelphi Col- 
lege, Garden City, New York and John E. 
Sipos, Simpson High School, Huntington, 
New York. 


ALABAMA COACHING SCHOOL 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama Aug. 10-13 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
and training. 

Staff—“Dutch” Meyer, “Red” Drew, John 
Dee, Happy Campbell, Charlie Stapp, and 
C. E. “Doc” Barrett. 

Information—Tuition and room free. 
Director—H. D. Drew, University of Alabama, 
University, Alabama. 





CALIFORNIA WORKSHOP 


San Luis Obispo, Calif. Aug. 10-21 
Courses—Football, basketball, track, and phys- 
ical education. 

Staff—Earl Klapstein, Peyton Jordan, and 
Robert Feerick. 

Director—Al Arps, San Fernando High School, 
San Fernando, California. 





rele} 4-) Ai ee) 88 se) - 


Waterville, Maine une 18-20 
Courses—Football and basketball. 
Staff—“Red” Drew and Harry A. Combes. 
Information—Tuition $17.50 does not in- 
clude room and board. Average cost of room 
$3.00 per day. 

Director—Ellsworth W. Millett, 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine. 


Box 477, 





COLORADO, UN!V. OF 


Boulder, Colorado June 15-20 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
and training. 

Staff—Ivy Williamson, Dal Ward, Bebe Lee, 
Bruce Drake, Frank Prentup, Frank Potts, 
and Aubrey Allen. 

Information—Tuition $10.00 does not include 
room and board. Average cost of room $2.00 
per day; board $3.50 per day. 
Director—Harry G. Carlson, 

Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


University of 


HAWAII COACHES ASSN. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Courses—Football. 
Staff—L. R. “Dutch” Meyer and Paul “Bear” 
Bryant. 

i r—Bill Waters, Roosevelt High School, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Aug. 3-7 


IDAHO COACHES ASSN. C. S. 
Boise, Idaho Aug. 10-14 


-) 


Courses—Football, 
training. 
Staff—Wally Butts, Babe Caccia, Babe Curf- 
man, Lyle Smith, Eddie Cole, Ed Diddle, 
Steve Belko, Chuck Finley, George Blank- 
ley, Sam Vogt, Milton “Dubby” Holt, and 
Joe Glanders. 

Information—Tuition $10.00 for members; 
$15.00 for non-members. Average cost of 
room $2.00 per day; board $1.85 per day. 
Director—Jerry Dellinger, Jerome High 
School, Jerome, Idaho. 


basketball, track, and 


ILL. NORMAL-WESTERN C-.S. 


June 9-10 
baseball, 


Normal, Illinois 
Courses—Football, basketball, 
track. 

Staff—“Bud” Wilkinson, Branch 
and James Smilgoff. 
Information—Tuition free. Average cost of 
single room $1.50 to $5.00 per day; board 
$3.00 per day. 

Director—Howard J]. Hancock, Western Illi- 
nois State Normal University, Normal, IIli- 
nois. 


McCracken, 


INDIANA BASKETBALL SCHOOL 


Kokomo, Indiana Aug. 13-15 
Courses—Basketball. 

Staff—To be announced. 
Information—Tuition $10.00 does not include 
room and board. Average cost of room $3.00 
and board $3.00 per day. 
Director—Cliff Wells, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Tulane University, 


KANSAS, UNIV. OF 


Lawrence, Kansas 
Courses—F ootball. 
Staff—]. V. Sikes and staff. 
Information—Regular summer 
tion. 

Director—Henry A. Shenk, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


June 11-Aug. 4 


session tui- 


LOUISIANA H.S. COACHES ASSN 


New Orleans, Louisiana Aug. 5-7 


-Courses—Football, basketball, track, baseball, 


and training. 


Harry Combes, “Bear” Wolf, and Gus Tin- 
y. Others to be announced. 
Information—Tuition $3.00 for active high 
school members; $5.00 for non-members. 
Director—Woodrow W. Turner, Byrd High 
School, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN CS. 


Marquette, Michigan July 30-Aug. | 
Courses—Football and basketball. 

Staff—Don Faurot and John Jordan. 
Information—Tuition $10.00 includes room 


“Red” Money, Northera 
Michigan College, Marquette, Michigan. 


MICHIGAN, UNIV. OF 


Ann Arbor, Michigan June 22-July 3 


Courses—Football, basketball, track, training, 
golf, gymnastics, and intramurals. 
Staff—Bennie Oosterbaan, William Parige, 
Don Canham, James Hunt, Bert Katzenmey 
er, Newton Loken, and Earl Riskey 
Information—Tuition $20.00 resident; $30.00 
non-resident participation; $50.00 non-resi 
dent. Credit two hours graduate or unde: 
graduate. Average cost of room $1.00-$4.00 
per day; board $4.00-$6.00 per day 
Supervisor of Course—Howard C. Leibe« 
Waterman Gymnasium, University of Michi 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


MONTANA  _UNIVERSITY 


Missoula, Montana July 20-24 


track, 


Courses—Football, basketball, and 
training. 
Staff—Jack Curtice; Harry F. Adams, and 


Roland “Kickapoo” Logan. 
Information—Tuition $10.00. Average cost of 
room $1.00 and board $1.55 per day. 


Director—Frank W. Milburn, Athletic Direc 
tor, Montana State University, Missoula, 
Montana. 


NATL. ATH. TRAINERS’ CLINIC 
Oxford, Ohio June 17-20 


Courses—T raining. 


Staff—Dr. Dillon Geiger, Dr. Richard Pat 


ton, Dr. Robert G. Brashear, and Dr. Harry 
McPhee. 
Information — Reasonable accommodations 


available on the campus. 
Director—Ernest R. Biggs, Athletic Trainer 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


NEW YORK STATE C.S. 


Rochester, New York Aug. 24-27 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, train- 
ing, soccer, six-man football, and rules in 
terpretation. 

Staff—To be announced. 
Information—To be announced 
Director—Philip ]. Hammes, 
School, Utica, New York. 


Proctor High 


N. Y. BASKETBALL C. S. 
June 25-27 


UPSTATE 
Delhi, New York 


Courses—Basketball. 

Staff—Ken Loeffler, Dudey Moore, and Don 
Swegan. 

Information—Tuition $15.00; $25.00 for two 
men from the same school. 
Director—Edward J. Shalkey, Delaware Aca 
demy, Delhi, New York. 


See advertisement page 52 


OHIO H.S. COACHING SCHOOL 
Aug. 10-14 


Canton, Ohio 
Courses—Football. 
Staff—“Biggie” Munn, “Red” Drew, Gomer 
Jones, Woody Hayes, and Jack Mollenkopf. 
Information—Tuition $10.00 for members; 
$15.00 for non-members. 

Director—James R. Robinson, Lehman High 
School, Canton 3, Ohio. 
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If You Are Active in Community 
Recreation, Here Are Important 
Tools That Will Help You Build 
Bigger and Better Recreational Pro- 
grams Right In Your Own Locality! 


LEADERS 
FOR 
LEISURE 


$1000 
FOR 
RECREATION 


PLAYTOWN 
U.S.A. 























PLAYTOWN U.S.A. 


A fast-moving, well dramatized film that 
will enable you to show your community 
leaders how to organize community-wide, 
all-age, year-round recreational programs. 


$1,000 FOR RECREATION 


With this film, you demonstrate to com- 
munity sponsor groups that recreation is 
a basic human need and is as much a 
public responsibility as education, health 


LEADERS FOR LEISURE 
Here’s a dynamic film that stresses the im- 
portance and need for professionally 
trained leaders to insure the success of 
any community program. 





and welfare. 


RECREATION FOR COMMUNITY LIVING 

An informative booklet by top authorities in the field of 
recreation. Sets up guiding principles, practices and policies 
for every phase of total community recreation. 


ESSENTIALS FOR DEVELOPING 

COMMUNITY RECREATION 

A valuable guide containing the “10-Point Essentials of a 
Public Recreation System” adopted by the Federal Security 
Agency and developed further by The Athletic Institute— 
to aid in organizing community recreation. 


Remember, more people playing more games 
means a happier, healthier, stronger America 





For full details on the above material, write to: 
The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


nstitule 





THE ADVANCEMENT 


This seal, pridemark of PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTEE 
the Athletic institute, 


Identifies its members. 


THLETICS RECREA aohthel Ganon 


for APRIL, 1953 
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Action 
Competition 
and 
Individual Skill! 


You gain them all for your 
physical education or gym 
program with TRAMPOLIN- 
ING by 


NissEN 


The creators of America’s 
First standard 


TRAMPOLINE" 


are designing and engineer- 
ing a Trampoline to give you 
maximum effectiveness of op- 
eration and utmost durability. 





h 
Vij “U 
Trampy Says: “Beats Me!” 


NISSEN “WEBWING” 


A regulation hand-woven web 
bed for Trampoline 
PARTS - ACCESSORIES 


NISSEN “MINI-TRAMP” 
“The Modern Springboard” 


New! Junior Trampoline 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


"Name TRAMPOLINE Res. U. 8. Pat. Office 








200 A Ave. NW, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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OKLAHOMA COACHES ASSN 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Aug. 9-13 
Courses—Football and basketball. 
Staff—“Bud” Wilkinson, Bill Jennings, Frank 
Ivy, Pete Elliott, and Gomer Jones. 
ormation— Tuition $10.00 does not in- 
clude room and board. Average cost of room 
$4.50 to $5.50 per day; board $2.50 to $3.50 
per day. 
Director—Clarence Breithaupt, 3420 N. W. 
19th St., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


OREGON, UNIV. OF 

Eugene, Oregon June 22-27 
Courses—Football, basketball, track, and 
baseball. 

Staff—Burt Ingwersen, Len Casanova, Stan 
Watts, Bill Borcher, Bill Bowerman, and 
Don Kirsch. 


Director—Director of Coaching Clinic, Sum- 
mer Session, University of Oregon, Eugene, 


Oregon. 
See advertisement page 60 


EASTERN PA. COACHES ASSN 


East Stroudsburg, Pa. June 22-25 
Courses — Football and basketball. 

Staff — “Wes” Fesler, “Red” Dawson, Floyd 
Schwartzwalder, and Ken Loeffler. 
Information — Tuition $40.00 includes room 
and board. 

Director — Marty Baldwin, Box 109, Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


PENN STATE COL. 


State College, Pa. June - Aug. 
Courses—Football, basketball, track, soccer, 
gymnastics, wrestling, and lacrosse. 
Staff—Charles A. Engle, Elmer A. Gross, 
F. Joseph Bedenk, Charles D. Werner, Wil- 
liam Jeffrey, Eugene Wettstone, Charles M. 
Speidel, and Glenn N. Thiel. 
Director—M. R. Trabue, 102 Burrowes 
Building,, State College, Pennsylvania. 
See advertisement page 61 


SO. CAROLINA COACHES ASSN. 


Columbia, South Carolina Aug. 2-7 
Courses—Football and basketball. 
Staff—“Rusty” Russell, “Bud” Wilkinson, 


and Clair Bee. 

Information—Tuition for members one ses- 
sion $5.00; both sessions $7.50. Non-members 
one session $10.00; both sessions $15.00. 
Room is free and board is approximately 
$2.00 per day. 

Director—Harry Hedgepath, 1623 Harrington 
St., Newberry, South Carolina. 


TEXAS H.S. COACHES ASSN. 


Houston, Texas Aug. 3-7 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
and training. 

Staff—Johnny Vaught, Dallas Ward, Frank 
Kinard, Ray Jenkins, Beau Bell, Frank An- 
derson, Eddie Wojecki, R. J. Kidd, and Dr. 
Rhea Williams. 








Information—Tuition $11.00 plus $2.00 mem. 
bership fee for present members; $16.00 plus 
$2.00 membership fee for non-members; $16. 
00 for college coaches and high school play 
ers; $26.00 for sporting goods salesmen (4 for 
each $26.00). Tuition does not include room 
and board. Average cost of room $3.00 per 
day. 
Director—L. W. McConachie, 2901 
St., El] Paso, Texas. 

See advertisement page 62 


UTAH STATE COACHING SCHOOL 


Copper 


Logan, Utah June 2-6 
Courses—Football, basketball, and training 
Staff—“Bud” Wilkinson, Harry Combes, and 
Joe Glander. 


Information—Tuition $10.00 does not include 
room and board. Average cost of room $1.00 
per day; board $2.00 per day. 
Director—John Roning, Athletic 
Utah State Agricultural College, 
Utah. 


VA. HIGH SCHOOL LEAGUE 


Richmond, Virginia Aug. 13-15 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track 
and training. 

Staff—Ed Merrick, L. Miller, Ralph Floyd 
Mac Pitt, Lester Hooker, Fred Hardy, D1 
Cullen Pitt, and Sid Gillman. 
Information—Tuition $3.00. Average cost of 
room $2.00 and board $3.00 per day. 
Director—Malcolm U. Pitt, University of 
Richmond, Richmond, Virginia. 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


July 6-10 


Director, 
Logan, 


Petersburg, Virginia 
Courses—Football and basketball. 
Staff—Wally Butts, Gomer Jones, and Ken 
Loeffler. 

Information—Cost of tuition to be an 
nounced. Average cost of room and board 


Director—S. R. “Sal” Hall, 
College, Petersburg, Virginia. 


WASHINGTON H.S. COACHES 


Seattle, Washington Aug. 17-22 
Courses — Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
and training. 

Staff — Wally Butts, John Cherberg, Branch 
McCracken, and Click Clark. Others to be 
announced. 

Information — Tuition free to 
$15.00 for non-members. 

Director — A. J. Lindquist, Garfield High 
School, Seattle, Washington. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Morgantown, W. Va. July 3-10 
Courses—Football, basketball, training, and 
officiating. 

Staff—Art Guepe, Burt Ingwersen, Art Lew- 
is, Russ Crane, Gene Corum, Ed Shockey, 
Harry Combes, Robert “Red” Brown, Albert 
Gwynne, and Art Smith. 
Information—Tuition $5.00 per credit hour 
for residents of West Virginia; $8.00 per cre 
dit hour for non-residents. Average cost of 
room and board $3.00 per day. 
Director—Ray O. Duncan, Dean, School of 
Physical Education and Athletics, West Vit 
ginia University, Morgantown, West Virgin- 
ia. 


Virginia State 


members; 
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1 Ken When support is needed for muscles or joints, 
ACE Rubber-Elastic Bandage helps keep your team 
eieeed in tip-top shape. Used all over the world for the 


prevention and treatment of common athletic injuries, 
State ACE Rubber-Elastic Bandage is especially valuable 
to the baseball trainer, for it provides the type of 
support that enables key players to stay off the bench. 


ee ACE Elastic Bandages provide economical support, 
17-22 too. They are 
track, long-lasting—can be used over and over with 


virtually no loss of elasticity. 


ranch 

to be washable—no need to discard ACE Bandages 
because of soiling. | 

nbers; 


unaffected by storage— makes quantity buying 
High practicable and economical. 


ACE Rubber-Elastic Bandage No. 8 (5% yds 
fully stretched): 2”, 242", 3, 4” and 6” 





ee widths. Handy Roller* 212”. 

3-10 Also Available 
ae ACE Cotton Elastic Bandage No. 1 (5/2 yas. fully 
Lew. stretched): 2”, 22”, 3”, 3¥2", 4”, 5", 6", 8” and : 

oe. 10” widths. Handy Roller* 2/2”. 

| ACE Adhesive Elastic Bandage No. 10 (3 yds. 

—_ unstretched): 2”, 22”, 3” and 4” widths. 

st of *3 yds. fully stretched. 

of ACE Bandages Are Made Only By 

Vir- 

ale 









ACE, T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Becton, Dickinson AND COMPANY - RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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Whatever you want— 
wear Wigwams. 






Thread Color 






Green 
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All materials — 
all weights — 


all prices. 


“Me, 
A Soft, springy, ee J 


absorbent Wigwams, 
nylon reinforced, 
provide the all-impor- 
tant foot comfort 
needed for top 
performance. And — 
Wigwams are 
STA-SIZED* to retain 
that comfort . .. no 
binding, bunching or 
chafing. Order 
Wigwams...at leading 
dealers everywhere. 


* Won’t shrink below 
the knitted size. 


Hand Knit Hosiery Co. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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ALL WOOL 
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PART WOOL 
(Also available with 
colored tops) 
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WISCONSIN, UNIV. OF COLGRADO H.S. COACHES ASSN. 


Madison, Wisconsin June 29-Aug. 21 
Courses—Coaching problems in _ various 
sports, curriculum and methods, elementary 
and secondary physical education, health ed- 
ucation, recreation, measurement and _ re- 
search studies. 
Information—Request graduate catalog for 
requirements for graduate work leading to 
a master’s degree. For additional informa- 
tion write the director. 
Director—Director of Summer Session, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

See advertisement page 61 March issue 


Spinning Winged A 


(Continued from page 11) 


ber, then moves the same foot to the 
right, pivoting on his right foot. The 
clear pass to the No. 3 back should be 
made with the left hand, an under- 
hand lateral. The No. 3 back may lat- 





Denver, Colorado Aug. 19-21 
Courses—Football and basketball. 
Siaff—“Bud” Wilkinson. Others to be an- 
nounced. 

Information—Tuition $5.00 for members; 
$10.00 for others. Room $5.00 to $7.00 per 
day; board $4.00 to $6.00 per day. 
Directors—N. C. Morris, Don DesCombes, 
and Ed Flint, 1952 Madison St., Denver, 
Colorado. 





the linebacker, turns, leaps into the 
air, with outstretched hands, and 
calls out “Hay!” as if he were going 
to receive a forward pass from the 
No. 1 back. The latter casts a quick 
glance in his direction, and the play 
proceeds as in the normal battering 
ram. This simple maneuver enables 
the center to slip around and secure 
fine blocking position on the line- 
backer. 





On 





DIAG. 3 











DIAG. 5 











eral out wide to the No. | back after 
he has crossed into the secondary. 

We call the play which is shown in 
Diagram 2 the battering ram “hay” 
play. This play is diagrammed against 
a charging line. The No. 2 back is 
now behind the right end. In this 
variation of the regular battering 
ram play, we attempt to freeze the 
defensive linebacker, usually a 
troublemaker on this play, by a sim- 
ple maneuver on the part of our left 
end. On the snap number, the left 
end drives several quick steps toward 


Diagram 3 shows the battering ram 
fooler. It starts the same as the base 
play, but when the No. 3 back gets up 
to the line of scrimmage he makes 
a parallel stop, using both feet, pivots 
on his right foot, swinging his left leg 
and his body backwards to the left, 
and laterals back to the No. | back 
with a right-hand underhand lateral. 
He should hesitate just a moment be- 
fore releasing the ball, to make sure 
that the No. | back is there for the 
pass, and not the defensive left end. 
We have used this play successfully 














x 





DIAG. 6 
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The same lighting skill that plans the lighting 
of huge stadiums is available to 


The lighting of an athletic fieldisajobthatcalls of experience that is now available to YOU on any 
for the specialized skill of qualified illumination sportslighting job...large orsmall. Send for the 
engineers. The Crouse-Hinds Illumination De- latest Crouse-Hinds Sports Lighting Bulletin. It 
partment pioneered in the field of sports lighting, contains NEMA standard layouts for a large 
andoverthe yearshasaccumulatedavastamount number of sports... from badminton to baseball. 


A 
CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY ff Metionwide 
Through Electrica! | 


Syracuse 1, N.Y. I Wisclocalare 


Crouse-Hinds OFFICES bay = amet Boston — Buffalo — — Cincinnati — Cleveland — Dallas — Denver — Detroit — Houston — Indianapolis — Kansas ee Los Angles ' \ 
Type FLA Milwaukee — — New Orleans — few Yor York — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — Portland. Ore — San Francisco — Seattle ashingtoa 
ENT REPRESENTATIVES: Albany — Atlanta — Baltimore — Cog a Christi — Richmond, Va. 
Floodlight Crouse-Hinds Company of Canada, Lid, Toronto, Ont 


CONDULETS * TRAFFIC SIGNALS - AIRPORT LIGHTING - FLOODLIGHTS 
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Baws: s nothing 


that makes coaches 
so mad as to have 
athletic equipment 
delivered late. Every- 
one knows this—par- 
ticularly your Sporting 
Goods Dealer and the 
Manufacturer of Ath- 
letic Goods. 

But Dealers, even with their years 
of experience, can’t guess exactly what 
equipment all the schools are going to 






Although Dealers stock hundreds of 
items, when orders are placed late, 
difficulties arise. Many items are made 
on special order. Dealers, of necessity, 
must place orders with manufacturers 
well in advance. Manufacturers, in 
turn, must plan their production and 
purchase raw materials many months 
in advance. 

It is easy to understand how a flood 
of late orders can wreck delivery sched- 
ules. Most manufacturers and dealers 
fill orders on a “‘first come, first served’”’ 
basis. 

So remember . . . When you start to 
plan your athletic equipment needs for 
the next season: 

It’s easy for Dealers and Manu- 
facturers to give you exactly what you 
want if you will remember that it takes 
time and planning to manufacture the 
quality sporting goods you want. 

For the best results—order early. 


The Sign of a Specialist in Sports 








NATIONAL SPORTING GOODS 


ASSOCIATION 
1 North LaSalle Street Chicago 2, Illineis 


ee) 




















DIAG. 7 











DIAG. 10 | 











for years, against all manner of de- 
fenses. 

Diagram 4 shows one of our batter- 
ing ram automatics, a play that we 
go into automatically when we have 
called the battering ram, and the de- 
fense shifts into a four-man line. We 
throw our No. 2 back into motion out 
to the right, hoping to draw the de- 
fensive left halfback out with him. 
The No. 3 back, the tailback, waits 





‘ 





Ff 


DIAG. & 








shown in Diagram 5. This is anoth« 

play designed for a troublesome lin¢ 

backer, one who often attempts to 
shoot through the gap. The No. * 
back, on the wing, comes through a 
if to block the linebacker, and may 
even bump him to slow him up. The 
No. 2 back then continues on by fo 
a jump pass from the No. 3 back, who 
has advanced to the line of scrim 
mage before he executes his pass from 








DIAG. |1 














until the No. 1 back has received the 
pass from center before he starts for- 
ward. This enables the No. 1 back to 
move ahead of the No. 3 back to block 
the defensive left end. The No. 3 
back may aid our right end consider- 
ably with his blocking assignment, 
and at the same time widen the hole 
somewhat, by starting off in a direc- 
tion slightly to the left, as indicated. 

The nasty linebacker jump pass is 


the jump. 

The battering ram detour is shown 
in Diagram 6. The No. | back fakes 
to the No. 3 rac going by, then gives 
to the No. 2 back, who has faked a 
step in before coming to the left. The 
faking of the No. 3 back is the im- 
portant thing in this play. He must 
lower his head and boom on through 
as if he actually had the ball. The 
No. | back spins on around and leads 




















DIAG. 12 
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the No. 3 back around the left side. 

Diagram 7 shows the battering ram 
detour pass. The No. | back fakes 
to both the No. 3 and No. 2 backs, 
then drops back a short distance to 
his left, and fires a down-the-middle 
pass to the No. 3 back. The faking 
of the No. 1 and 2 backs makes this 
play go. 

In Diagram 8 we see the battering 
ram pass to the left end, a quick pass 
thrown by the No. | back to the left 
end in the flat. The No. 1 back may 
throw from his original position or 
drop back a few chop steps as is 
shown. This is good against a de- 
fensive right end who charges several 
sieps across, then waits. 

Diagram 9 shows the battering ram 
wingback pass. The No. 1 back fakes 
to the No. 3 back, then takes a few 
sieps to the right and fires a quick 
pass to the wingback. The No. 3 
back can help make this play go by 
faking a step in towards the defensive 
end before going wide. 

The -+attering ram center pass is 
shown in Diagram 10. The right end 
shoots down deep quickly, without 
blocking on the line, to decoy the de- 
fensive left half with him, leaving this 
area open for a pass to the center. 
We run this play from a direct snap- 
back to the No. 3 back. This is an 
optional pass; it may be thrown to 
the right end if he has outdistanced 
the defensive halfback. 

The battering ram series may be 
run from the winged A left as well as 
the winged A right. As far as dis- 
tribution of personnel is concerned, 
we should mention that in the wing- 
ed A right as we have drawn it up, 
the No. 1 back is our best ball-han- 
dler, a good short passer; the No. 2 
back is our speed merchant; and the 
No. 3 back is a fair runner and, we 
hope, a long passer. In games where 
we can run a great deal, the No. 2 and 
3 backs are rotated between their two 
spots, to equalize the burden and con- 
serve the energy of both. In the 
winged A left, the No. 2 back becomes 
the spinner back after the shift from 
the basic A. 


The spin series which is shown in 
Diagrams 11] through 20 is based upon 
the deception of the spinner back in 
his ball-handling, plus the acting of 
the other two backs as they carry out 
their roles. The spin itself is simple, 
and easy to learn. On the snap num- 
ber, the spinning back takes a medi- 
um length step forward with his left 
leg, towards the center’s left leg, re- 
ceives the snap, then pivots on his 
front foot, swinging his back leg and 
body around so that both of his feet 
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-> Bermudagrass 


will give you a safe, permanent, 





attractive turf for your athletic field 
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Now planted on Navy Field, Annapolis and other in- 
stallations . . . highly recommended by officials where 
it is in use. 


Developed by the U. S. Golf Association, Green Section, in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Released only last 
year after thorough testing. It is different from and is not to be 
confused with common bermuda. 


U-3 Bermudagrass has these proven and highly desir- 
able characteristics for the athletic field: 


makes a dense, solid mat of turf, hard to damage, 

quick to recover from injury 

is a safe turf for players 

is highly resistant to drought, disease and insects. 

can be planted in present turf, will take over completely, 
crowding out old grass 

grows best in hottest weather, once started requires little 
water 


The initial cost of new U-3 Bermudagrass is modest, the up- 
keep expense is low. It will build a permanent, safe, attrac- 
tive turf on your athletic field. If planted in May or June will 
give a solid U-3 playing field in September. Grows well in 
that part of the country south of line between Philadelphia, 
Columbus, Ohio; Denver, Salt Lake City and San Francisco. 


Let us give you the full story of new U-3 Bermudagrass . . . 
and statements by officials and others where it is now in use. 
It could be the answer to your turf problems. 


Write to: 


_LAWN GRASS DEVELOPMENT CO. 


DEPT J! VIENNA, VIRGINIA 
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$4.0 
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H. S$. DeGROAT 


Box 23 Newtown, Conn. 
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PEERLESS MATS 
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Des Moines, towa 
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Men-Physical Education 
preferred to work as counselors at boys 
summer camp in Eagle River, Wisconsin. Op- 
portunity for per ction, good 
salary, board, room and laundry 
Write To: NATHAN WASSERMAN 
6935 Merrill Ave. = Chicago 49, Ill. 
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DIAG. 13 





are parallel to the line of scrimmage. 
This whole procedure is one smooth, 
continuous motien. The spinner’s 
back is then to the defense. In this 
position he should hold the ball in 
both hands slightly below the waist, 
with his elbows hanging loosely in 
close to his body. He should not be 
crouched. We have found in six-man 
football that the spinner can hide the 
ball better by remaining fairly high. 

To make certain that he will be the 
distance of a clear pass away from 


| the spinner, the No. 2 back should 


| In its execution, 





take his first step back with his in- 
side foot. As he comes in line with 
the spinner, No. 2 must have his left 
leg advanced, and he should twist his 
body slightly toward the spinner. He 
must make certain that he is a good 
yard away from the spinner. The pass 
from the spinner must reach the No. 2 
back at the exact time that he is di- 
rectly behind the spinner, so that the 
defense cannot see whether he has re- 
ceived the ball. If the No. 2 back 
gets the ball, he immediately moves 
it with both hands to his outside hip, 
drops his inside shoulder, and drives 
full speed ahead out wide. When the 
hall is merely faked to him, the No. 
2 back should employ the same ma- 
neuver, particularly the drop of the 
shoulder. The pass from the spinner 
is two-handed, more of a push, with 
no spinning or rotation of the ball. 
the spinner should 











DIAG. 14 








keep his elbows in relatively close to 
his body, to hide the ball. 

Whether or not he gives the ball to 
the No. 2 back, the No. | back should 
add a little deception by swinging his 
empty right hand quickly out to the 
right to make it look as if he has pass- 
ed off. If he keeps the ball, he places 
it on his right hip, as he starts off to 
the right. 

The No. 3 back takes a step to the 
left with his left foot, at the same 
time rolling toward the left with the 
upper part of his body, to help make 
a convincing fake. He then drives olf 
to the right. 

The strength of the spin series lics 
not so much in the running plays, but 
in its ability to force the outside ¢ 
fensive backs to go wide to cover thie 
No. 2 and 3 backs, thus setting up 
some excellent pass possibilities in the 
area they have vacated. The short, 
quick pass after the spin can be uti- 
lized to good advantage. A real pro! 

















lem confronts the defense when the 
No. 2 back is a southpaw. Then the 
winged A left formation becomes very 
effective. If the No. 2 back is right 
handed, on winged A left plays, he 
must make a full spin on pass plays, 
or he will be in a bad passing po- 
sition. 

Diagram 11 shows the half-spin 
keep play, where the No. | back fakes 
to No. 2, keeps the ball and laterals 
off to No. 3, while running around 
to the right. The No. | back should 
keep the ball as long as possible. 

The half-spin give play, Diagram 
12, shows the same routine as does the 
keep play, except that the ball is giv- 
en to the No. 2 back going to the left. 
The No. | and 3 backs aid this play 
with convincing faking. 

Shown in Diagram 13 is the half- 
spin eager beaver play, used for a 
charging defensive right end. The 
defensive right end is checked by the 
offensive leit end, who then goes on 
through for the safety. The No. | 
back fakes to No. 2 as usual, then la- 
terals to the No. 3 back, who takes one 
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DIAG. 16 











step to the left as on the keep and 
give, three steps to the right, then 
comes back to the left as shown. No. 


| spins on around after the pass-off | 


and takes the defensive right end. 


In Diagram 14 is shown the half- | 
spin pitchout, an inside fake to the | 


No. 2 back, and a pitchout to the 
tailback going wide to the left. 








DIAG. |7 











Diagram 15 shows the half-spin 
pitchout pass, which develops in the 
same manner as the running play, but 
ends up in a forward pass by the No. 
3 back to the No. 2 back, or possibly 
the No. 1 back, who goes downfield 
after he pitches out. 

The half-spin look-in lateral pass 
described in Diagram 16. The ‘No. 
back’ fakes to No. 2, then turns nar 
shoots a short pass to the right end, 
who breaks down a few steps, then 














DIAG.18 
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A Hussey Model 6 installation at 
Camp LeJeune, N. C. 





Let One Set of Seats Do Your 
Outdoor and Indoor Seating Job 


Hussey patented Portable steel stands are the economical answer to 
your all-round seating problem. Hussey “Portables” can be easily 
moved from field to field, or into the gym for indoor needs. No skilled 
help is needed and they require only 2.2 minutes per seat to take down 
and re-assemble. Additional sections can be added as needed. 


Hussey “Portables” are safe (have a safety factor of 4 times the load 
requirement), require a minimum of upkeep and are moderate in cost. 
They are standard equipment in leading schools, universities, munici- 
palities, military camps, etc. 

Because of their versatility, Hussey Model 6 and Model 8 “Portable” 
stands mean increased revenue at the lowest possible cost. They are 
available for prompt delivery in 6, 10 and 15 tier sections. Hussey 
also specializes in custom-built permanent steel grandstands to meet 
your exact requirements. 


Whether your seating problem is immediate or in the future, get com- 
plete information on a Hussey installation. Our Engineering Depart- 
ment is at your service without cost or obligation. 


FREE illustrated Hussey Seating Catalog 
sent on request. Write today! 


ai 
Iron Workers PMSSEY Since 1835 


HUSSEY MFG. co., INC. 


534 Railroad Avenue No. Berwick, Maine 


Also manufacturers of—Diving Boards, Floats, Piers, Water Sports Equipment, Flag Poles, 
Fire Escapes and Miscellaneous Iron 


























IN SCOREBOARDS 
you need 





‘DEPENDABILITY: 
‘VERSATILITY: 
‘ECONOMY: 


When you consider a new scoreboard 
for your athletic department, you will 
do well to think in terms of dependa- 
bility, versatility and economy. 


Your new scoreboard must be trust- 
worthy. It must give you information 
quickly and accurately. The new Fair 
Play FIGURGRAM Scoreboards give 
you the quickness and accuracy you 
need. Athletes, coaches, fans and radio 
announcers agree that Fair Play FIGUR- 
GRAM numerals are read 8 times faster 
than conventional scoring systems. Tests 
show that FIGURGRAM numerals are 
read with 100% accuracy. If your new 
scoreboard is a Fair Play, you can de- 
pend on it. 


Your new scoreboard must be versa- 
tile. It must convert easily to handle 
more than one game. Simply exchange 
words in your Fair Play Scoreboard to 
fit any athletic event. And, for further 
versatility, simply unplug the relays and 
units for use in any other Fair Play 
FIGURGRAM Scoreboard. Just one set 
of component parts is necessary to oper- 
ate several Fair Play Scoreboards. 


Economically speaking, you can’t beat 
Fair Play. With a low initial invest- 
ment, your first cost is your last cost. 
Your own school engineer can install 
and service your Fair Play Scoreboard. 
No need for expensive factory installa- 
tions. No need for expensive servicing. 
Add the fact that only one set of units 
is necessary to operate any number of 
Fair Play FIGURGRAM Scoreboards 
and you have real economy. 


For Scoring equipment you can depend 
on; for versatility and economy, investi- 
gate Fair Play. Write today for further 
information, prices and the name of 
your nearest dealer. 








Y MFG, CO., 


Des Moines, lowa 


eas. 
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DIAG. 19 











DIAG. 20 











crosses to the left. This is one of the 
greatest plays in six-man football. 
We have used it successfully since 
1935. 

The half-spin look-in pass to the 
left end, which is shown in Diagram 
17, is a quick fake to the No. 2 back, 
followed by a short, quick pass to the 
left end. The latter should continue 
running in the same direction and 
attempt to lateral off to the No. 3 
back. 

Diagram 18 shows the half-spin cen- 
ter pass, a fake to the No. 2 back, and 
short, quick pass to the center. 

The half-spin hay-hay pass is shown 
in Diagram 19. This is the way we 
throw a look-in pass to the left end 


against a 3-1-2 defense. The right end 
drives at the linebacker, turns, and 
yells “Hay! Hay!” The left end 
checks, then breaks out slightly to the 
right. The No. 3 back blocks the de- 
fensive left end. 

For a tough, hard-charging defen- 
sive left end, we recommend the half- 
spin swing pass which is shown in Dia- 
gram 20. We just let this boy come 
on in. The No. | back makes a quick 
fake to the No. 2 back, runs away 
from the line of scrimmage about four 
or five yards, then turns and throws 
a pass to the No. 3 back swinging out 
to the right. The right end does not 
block, but tries to decoy the defensive 
left halfback with him. 


Split T Blocking Assignments 


(Continued from page 8) 


is nine, then he knows the defense is 
stacking up against his running game. 
Box defenses may usually be made 
to change into a diamond defense by 
placing the fullback out as a flanker. 
This places three men in position to 
go downfield quickly and none of 
the basic plays is disturbed, with the 
exception of the fullback counter, 
which either halfback may carry from 
his original position. 

The defenses shown in Diagram 3 
should be studied until the four terms 
are understood and their characteris- 
tics quickly recognized. Understand- 
ing the basic terminology will great- 
ly facilitate the teaching of this sim- 
plified method of learning split T 
blocking assignments. 

Step number three again is a basic 
one and its complete understanding 
is essential to the use of this blocking 
system. ‘This step deals with the re- 
education of the players so they refer 
to their opponents in the proximity 
of the line of scrimmage as numbers 
one, two, three, or four, rather than 
guard, tackle, end or linebacker. Once 
this simple numbering system is 
learned, a coach will find many 


doubts are eliminated from the minds 
of his offensive linemen who are fre- 
quently confused if a_ linebacker 
moves up into the line or changes po- 
sitions with the defensive tackle. 

Numbering the defensive men in 
the proximity of the line of scrim- 
mage is accomplished as follows: Each 
man is given a number starting from 
the center out to both sides, with the 
exception of the first man who plays 
on the offensive center and, therefore, 
is in position for the center to block. 
To illustrate this we shall number a 
typical odd defense (Diagram 4). 

According to the rule, the man play- 
ing on the center is in position for 
the center to block and is not count- 
ed (receives no number). Starting 
from the center out, we shall number 
the middle linebacker number one, 
the next man out to either side num- 
ber two, the following man who is 
lined up off the line of scrimmage in 
front of our end is number three, and 
the end men on this defense are the 
number four men. 

In addition to the five-three de- 
fense shown in Diagram 4, Diagram 
5 shows the odd defenses to which this 
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blocking system applies. They should 
be studied carefully, applying the 
rule for numbering defensive men to 
each of them, until they are firmly 
fixed in mind. It will be noticed that 
the seven-box is not included because 
this is the only orthodox defense to 
which this numbering system does not 
apply. A number of special plays 
have been designed which exploit the 
inherent weaknesses of this defense 
so that it may no longer be considered 
an effective split T defense. 

Numbering the defensive men who 
are playing in the proximity of the 
line of scrimmage for an even defense 
is equally as simple. We shall num- 
ber a typical even defense (Diagram 
6). 





According to our stated rule, we | 
start from the center out and find the | 
number one men playing in front of | 


our guards, the number two men 


playing near our tackles, the number | 
three men are in the vicinity of our | 


ends, and the number four men are 
the end defensive men on either side 
of the defensive line. Frequently the 


question is asked, “What happens if | 


the safety man moves up to a position 
between the number one men and 
plays just off of the line of scrim- 
mage?” This movement by the safe- 


ty man changes the defense from a | 


tight-six, to a six-three defense. Num- 
bering of the defensive men does not 
change according to the previously 


stated rule for numbering purposes. | 
The safety man who has moved up is | 


not counted because the rule states, 
“Each defensive player in the prox- 
imity of the line of scrimmage is giv- 
en a number, with the exception of 
the first man playing on the offensive 
center, who is in position for the cen- 


ter to block.” Not only is this defen- | 


sive player the first man playing on 


our offensive center, but he is also in | 


position for our center to block and, 
therefore, receives no number. 

In addition to the tight-six, shown 
in Diagram 6, the even defenses to 
which this blocking system applies 
are shown in Diagram 7. 

Once again, let us stress the im- 
portance of studying carefully the 
even defenses and odd defenses. Par- 
ticular attention should be given to 
the similar characteristics contained 
in the two separate and distinct types 
of defensive alignment. Instant recog- 
nition of these characteristics is a 
must if this method of teaching split 
T blocking assignments is to be used 
effectively. 

The fourth and final step consists 
of giving each position its blocking as- 
signments. The balance of the article 
contains instructions for each offen- 
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Combined with seed and fertilizer, the 
Tractoraire will restore grass on football 
fields, playgrounds, and lawns and save 


resodding. 


Over 700 Institutions use Soilaire ma- 
chines to grow grass mechanically. Send 


for catalog today. 


SOILAIRE INDUSTRIES 


Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 


Sold by over 75 Distributors in U.S. and Canada 
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Metal Javelin Toe Board ............ 
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HURDLES $6.95 Upstat 


WET or DRY multiple track liner. “Puts 
down all lines at once. Lines any track 
in 30 minutes. Price ......................- $98.50 


(Write for catalogue showing thirty items) 


Track and Field Equipment Supply 


SALEM, OREGON 


e New York 


Basketball Coaching School — 


June 25-26-27 
re DELAWARE ACADEMY, DELHI, NEW YORK 
~ 6.95 KEN LOEFFLER Lg Salle University 
59.35 (1952 N.1.T. Winner) 
= 19.65 DUDEY MOORE .......... Duquesne University 
_ 99.85 (1952 Coach of the Year) 
29.75 DON SWEGAN ... Muskingum College 
1.00 (Former Ohio H. S$. Coach) 
9.65 TUITION — $15.00 (Includes Set of Notes) 
19.75 $25.00 for 2 men from the same school 
26.15 


For Details Write: 
EDWARD J. SHALKEY, Director 
Delaware Academy Registration Limited 
DELHI, NEW YORK 
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2-UNIT PORTABLE SET: Can be car- 
ried to games and used at the 
players’ bench. Ideal for home 
use. Used by major ball clubs 
and top colleges. 


ORTHOPEDIC ADAPTOR: For use 
with Hand Unit, above. Directs 
soothing, healthful massage 
direct to injured knees, elbows, 
ankles, wrists, etc. 





‘\. COACHES: You'll find a Niagara ‘ 


4 REDUCE AND PREVENT INJURIES 


4 RELIEVE NERVOUS TENSION 


4 SPEED RECOVERY 
OF INJURED 


¢ LOOSEN TaUT MUSCLES 


With the help of 
Midi 


DEEP MASSAGE 


RALPH KINER DEMONSTRATES HIS PORTABLE NIAGARA MASSAGE SET. 


“Mechanical 
Masseur” a big help in keeping your om in 
playing form. Sprains, charley horses, disloca- 
tions, stiff and sore muscles—all will respond 
more quickly to Niagara's patented DEEP Mas- 
sage action. 

Use Niagara’s soothing massage on your tense, 
high-strung players. They'll enter the game re- 
laxed and with muscles limber—‘‘warmed-up” 
and ready for fast, rough play. 

Send coupon for free booklet—read how other 
athletes and coaches have profited through the 
use of Niagara DEEP Massage. 


USED AND APPROVED BY LEADING 
TEAMS AND COACHES 






FREE BOOKLET 
NIAGARA MASSAGE 
Adamsville, Pa. Dept. A-3. 


Send me free booklet on Niagara Massage for 
Athletes. 
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Street 





City. 





sive line position, giving first the rule 
which determines the player to block, 
and then some added information 
which should prove helpful to the 
blocker. 

The importance of teaching this 
method of learning split T blocking 
assignments step by step, cannot be 
overemphasized. A coach should star 
from the ground up so that when he 
arrives at step number four, his boy 
will have a firm foundation and the 
basic knowledge to make use of thesé 
simple blocking rules. 

(To be concluded in May) 


Pitching and Catching 


(Continued from page 28) 


Each pitcher can be given a variety 
of tasks during the workout. He 
should do a great deal of road work 
in the form of laps and wind sprints, 
without allowing the running to be 
come an unsavory drudgery. 

Aside from the special drills for 
the pitchers, such as fielding ground 

| balls, backing up bases on throws 
from the outfield, and helping out on 

| rundowns, the team workout should 
be organized so that every pitcher has 
a task which calls for almost constant 
movement. By using this method, the 
boys are conditioned almost without 
knowing it. 

Because the batting practice takes 
up so much time it should be organ- 
ized so that pitchers get the maximum 
work with very little oportunity to 
slow down. At the same time the jobs 
should be varied so that interest does 
not wane. When all arms are loose 
and warm, the team batting session 
should be held. One pitcher is called 
to the mound and given a set number 

| of pitches to deliver. During the early 
part of the season 20 pitches are 
enough. Later, when control is better, 
the pitcher may be assigned to finish 
four, five or six batters. The first 
pitcher works to the hitters, while 
two others warm-up with one of the 

| catchers, and two others hit fungoes 
to the outfield and “shag” throws 

| from the fielders. 

When the first pitcher has finished 
| his chore on the mound he is relieved 
| by one of those in the bullpen. One 
of the pitchers who has been hitting 
fungoes to the outfield then goes to 
the bullpen and begins his warm-up. 
On being relieved, each pitcher runs 
two laps around the field and then 
four or five 50-yard wind sprints. 
Then he assists the pitcher who is hit- 
ting to the outfielders. 

By following this routine in bat- 
ting practice young hurlers get back 





and shoulder exercise in hitting to 
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the fielders, leg work and speed from 
the running, control work and foot- 
work in warm-ups, and game practice 
by actually facing batters in hitting 
practice. These factors are considered 
essential to pitching success and by 
doing each exercise for a short time 
none becomes tiresome. Each pitcher 
might complete the routine three or 
four times in an afternoon during 
early practice sessions. That much 
work very closely approximates seven 
full innings of pitching so the coach 
should be certain that his pitchers 
have worked pretty hard before work- 
outs such as these are started. 

The practice of letting each pitcher 
toss up only 20 er 30 pitches at a time 
is theught by some to be a waste of 
ime. We feel that this most closely 
ipproximates the amount of work in 
one inning of pitching and that few- 
er sore arms will result if some rest 
s provided. Actually 20 pitches are 
1 few more than the average pitcher 
will deliver in an average inning but 
t prepares for those “rocky” innings 
when six or seven hitters stroll to the 
plate and the pitcher is extended to 
retire the side. Frequently, a manager 
is placed behind the screen at home 
plate to record the balls and strikes 
each pitcher delivers in an afternoon. 
Such charts, discussed with the boys, 
serve to cure control troubles. By 
charting the zone of each bad pitch, 
unseen faults are easily detected and 
a correction is set up. 

The “fill-in” activities between 
stints on the mound serve to keep 
the boys warm without hurting their 
throwing arms. By using the fungo 
and running, the pitchers are not al- 
lowed to cool off, thus necessitating a 
long warm-up period before taking 
the mound again. No interruptions 
are experienced because of a pitcher's 
not being warm and ready to go. 
More than any other thing this system 
has probably been responsible for the 
success of our _pitchers. 


In close ball games, against good 
competition, the coach must expect 
his opponent to use the sacrifice bunt 
when the opportunity presents itself. 
He must also teach his pitchers when 
to expect the bunt and how to play 
it. After discussing the bunt, each 
boy should be drilled on how to field 
the ball, make the throw, and cover 
the bag. With the first and third base- 
men, the catcher and the pitchers on 
hand, the rest of the team bunts while 
these four play defense. This drill may 
be combined with pitching from a 
stretch, with men on base to include 
all the infield. The possibilities aris- 
ing from each situation should be cov- 
ered. 
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OF WEATHER 


A cold athlete is performing at ‘cons 
siderably less than 100%, efficiency; in . 
addition, his health is endangered. 
Hodgman offers you the answer to 
keeping players warm, dry and efficient 
in the roughest weather and in any part 
of the country. 


The Protec-T-Shirt is made from genuine 
Nylon with a thin coating of Neoprene 
which contains no rubber. It weighs less 
than 8 oz. and is worn over regular "T" 
shirt but under pads when used for 
football or hockey. For baseball it is 
worn under uniform shirt and does not 
show. 


This shirt is now widely used by college, 
high school and professional teams. 


’ Their report of results is amazing, a 
at 


cially from warm climate teams 
travel to cold weather area for inter- 
sectional games. All teams should have 
the Barnes Protec-T-Shirt by Hodgman. 
It's the greatest development ever in 
the athletic clothing field. 
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At least 30 minutes one day a week ) 
should be spent on this defensive 
play. If a team is known to bunt a 
good deal, several intensive sessions 
before the game will serve to build 
the confidence of the players to meet 
this maneuver by the offense. 

Another important, and yet often 
neglected phase of pitcher play, is 
that of backing up throws from th 
outfield to the bases and backing up 
basemen in run-down plays on men 
caught off base. One put-out that is 
missed because of failure to back up 
a throw can easily spell doom to any 
pitcher. 

The coach cannot expect his young 
pitchers to cover throws well unless 
they are drilled hard on it. The natu: 
al tendency, of course, is to stand on 
the mound and watch the throw come 
in to the baseman. Because of the 
pitcher’s central location in the de 
fense he is the player who is able to 
“CHAMP” cover and back up any base the best 
The method we use is to place a boy 
KEY-CONTROLLED on the mound with one, two or three 

men on base, and to hit the ball to 

NO. 1525 the outfield or throw to a base where 

a runner has taken a long lead. When 

a play results, the coach should note 

This padlock is so strong, so attractive in de- carefully the course the pitcher fol 

sign, so easily operated that quality is the lows and correct any mistakes he may 

first thing that enters your mind as you ex- have made. By using diagrams and 
amine it. That's why you're so amazed when be . . 

you hear the low price. Yes, your budget gets sessions on the field, each play situa 








a break from Master, the world’s leading pad- tion may be simulated and the pitch 
lock manufacturer — and when you buy er’s procedure worked out. Above all, 
Master, you buy the best! it is good to stress that by thinking 


ahead the pitcher can prepare himself 
for most play situations before they 


Master Champ-equipped schools include: 











University of Illinois Hunter College occur 

MASTER NO. 1500 Albany Senior High Toledo Museum of Art ~ . eae ee 

ill tena alinahtiie Albion College University of Michigan There are three phases in W hich 

crite. Constructed like Nebraska State Teachers Alabama Polytechnic the young pitcher must be firmly 

No. 1525, but with- College Institute grounded if he is to contribute as 

out key control. Mas- | SPringfield High University of Bridgeport much to his team’s defense as he 

ter is also world- Escanaba, Mich., Junior University of Maryland should. These are: 

f for laminated High University of Buffalo ; ; : 7 . ; 

padlocks. Salt Lake City Public —and hundreds of : CE Pitching to the Batter. a. Condi- 
Write today to Dept. 16 Schools others! tioning. b. Control. c. Pitching drills. 





é 2. Playing Bunts and Bunt Situa- 
Master lock Company. Milwaukee. Wis. ¢ World's Loading Padlock Wanufactinene tions. a. Fielding the bunt. b. Making 
the throw. c. Covering the bag. 

3. Support of the Infield. a. Back 
ing on throws from the outfield. b. 
Supporting on run-down plays. 

It must not be construed, from the 
preceding points, that we do not want 
our pitchers to curve the ball. A great 
deal of time is spent developing the 
curve and control of it, but the stress 
has been placed on those things which 
are most fundamental to a pitcher's 
success. A boy rarely has to be prompt 
ed to pitch curves. Rather, it is the 
job of the coach to persuade him to 





THE GRISWOLD 


TRAMPOLINE BED 


World’s finest woven webbing bed 
Custom mode for any trampoline 
Send for Descriptive Circular 


TRAMPOLINE TUMBLING 


By LARRY GRISWOLD 
Teach safely and progressively 
learn with confidence 
A complete and comprehensive manual for 
teacher and student with a special chapter 


on body mechanics ndsods 
‘ Four-color illustrations officials tie we al odes aaa develop his fast ball still further. No 
Spot index, 120 pages National Gym mats, you'll agree on attempt has been made here to dia- 
Attractively bound $3.75 National—“the world’s finest gym mat.” gram our method of backing-up bases. 7 
LARRY GRISWOLD Send for No. 25D toda: Most coaches have their own methods 
1812 Second Ave., S.E. NAT VAL SPORTS EQUIP, CO of covering throws which are similar 


Cedar Rapids lowa 

















to ours. The procedure described for 
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our pitchers during batting practice 
has proved an excellent one to use 
with young pitchers. 

Catching is second in importance 
only to pitching, when speaking of 


defensive baseball. Let us cover some} 


of the phases of catching, which must 
be perfected if the defense is to be 
strong. 

The catcher is the only player in 
the infield who has a complete pic- 
ture of the diamond before him at all 
times. It is his responsibility to direct 
much of the inner defense of his team 
and to act as a spark plug when his 
team is in the field. The idea that the 
catcher must be a pepper pot who 
never stops his chatter is a good one, 
but there are ways in which the re- 
ceiver can impart confidence to his 
lagging mates other than through use 
of his voice. It is important that the 
catcher have confidence, whether it 
be vocal or not, and his teammates 
should feel that confidence. 


Physically, the catcher should have 
some size, but just as in the case of 
the high school pitcher, it is not ne- 
cessary that he be overly large. Many 
coaches make a mistake in trying to 
play their largest boy behind the 
plate, especially if he tends to be a 
little slow afoot. Speedy hand and 
foot action certainly qualify a boy 
much more quickly than does size 
alone. Wild pitches are too common 
among young pitchers to have~ the 
near-misses become passed balls be- 
cause of slow foot and hand action 
on the part of a pudgy catcher. 

A boy should be selected for the 
position of catcher who has the physi- 
cal ability to move in front of bad 
pitches and the arm to make base- 
runners respect him. After the season 
starts two or three catchers should be 
carried on the squad and they should 
divide the time each day behind the 


plate in batting practice. In each ses-|; 


sion it is good to stress to these boys 
the value of shifting their feet to get 
in front of each pitch and they should 
be instructed always to have a target 
up for the pitcher. 


The catcher must be drilled at 
length on bunts and stolen bases. He 
must call out the base to which the 
ball should be thrown on bunts. When 
he is catching from a crouch rather 
than a squat, he sees the first sign of 
a bunt when the batter shortens up. 
If the bunt is short, the catcher must 
field it and make the play, never turn- 
ing his back to the field. On bunts 
which he cannot handle, he must look 
at the base-runner and call the base 
to which the infielder or pitcher 
should throw the ball. 


A catcher must be able to thtow to 
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By GEORGE E. SHEPARD and RICHARD E. JAMERSON, University 
of North Carolina. McGraw-Hill Physical Education Series. In press 


Realizing the educational values in interscholastic athletic competition, 
the authors offer a discussion which will enable a school curriculum to 
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TEACHING METHODS FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By CLAUDE KNAPP, University of Illinois, and E. PATRICIA HAG- 
MAN, Champaign, Illinois. McGraw-Hill Series in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Ready in May 


A significant contribution to the field, this test is designed for in-service 
and pre-service secondary school teachers of physical education. An ex- 
cellent fusion of principles and practice in selection and use of varied 
techniques, it emphasizes physical education as an integrating force for 
achievement of social and personal objectives of education. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF TRACK AND FIELD COACHING 


By RICHARD I. MILLER, University of Illinois. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. 271 pages, $4.75 


A consideration of the physical, mental, and emotional makeup of the high 
school athlete as it varies from that of older students, and the consequent 
development of techniques, teaching methods, levels of performance, and 
improvement gauged to his particular needs. 


CHAMPIONSHIP TECHNIQUE IN TRACK AND FIELD 


By DEAN B. CROMWELL, University of Southern California. With the 
Coltehesntitn of AL WESSON. Olympic Games Edition. 343 pages, $5.50 


nding track and field coach in America explains in great detail 
at Saks commons examples, what his successful techniques are and how 
they are best developed. The book starts with introductory chapters on 
training and similar matters and then devotes 13 long chapters to the 
principal categories of track and field events. The last chapter is con- 
cerned only with the 1948 Olympic Games. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 





New York 18, N. Y. 
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Announcing: 


Modern Track 
and Field 


by J. KENNETH DOHERTY 


Associate Professor and Head Track Coach at 


University of Pennsylvania 


This new book is designed to meet the 
needs of both the expert and novice 
coach. It gives you a complete cross- 
section of the most modern track and 
field coaching methods in use today. 
Each chapter traces the history of the 
development of both form and records 
in each event. Includes over 200 line 
drawings, of which 14 are sequence 
drawings showing the perfect form for 


track and field events. 


6 x 9” 


illustrated 
Send for your copy today 


512 pages 








all bases quickly. The catcher’s throw 
takes a good arm but good footwork 
is also essential. His feet must be moy 
ed into threwing position as the pitch 
comes in. Then it takes only an arm 
motion to complete the throw. Young 
boys have to be drilled at length on 
this phase of throwing if they are to 
perfect it. In the beginning stages 
footwork is the important thing. 
The catcher should be encouraged 
to study each batter of the opposing 
team as he comes to the plate. If he 
has seen the boy play previously he 
may know what pitches he can hit 
well and those he is weak on. If he 
has not seen his opponents play be 
fore he must be taught to learn things 
from stance, distance from the plate 
and practice swings. The coach can do 
much to aid this sort of thinking by 
instructing his catchers and pitchers 
to chart the weaknesses of the oppos 
ing batters if they can be seen before 
hand. They can be asked to try to de 
termine some of the following facts 
about the batters they are to meet. 
1. Stance—open, closed, straight up 
or crouched? 2. Does he hug the 
plate? Is he away from it? 3. What did 
he hit well? 4. What did he miss bad 
ly. 5. Does he swing at bad pitches? 6. 
Does he take the first pitch? 7. Is he 


| able to bunt? 8. How fast is he? 9. 





What did he do on the bases? 10. Is 
he able to hit a long ball? 

Of course, the chart may be more 
or less detailed, but the important 
thing is to cause the boys to think of 
baseball and how to play it. The 
coach will do well to follow up by 
talking over each batter in the lineup 
with his pitchers and catchers to de- 
termine how to pitch to each one of 
them. The boys will display a readi- 
ness to learn and contribute to the 
team’s efforts on defense. 

The following simple _ outline 
should prove of help in reviewing 
briefly the factors to stress in select- 
ing and training a catcher. 

1. Choose speed and footwork over 
body size if both are not available. A 
good arm is a must. 

2. Stress the fundamentals of re- 
ceiving repeatedly. Footwork ahead 
of the pitch and mitt position are 
most important. 

38. Teach throwing according to 
footwork rather than arm work. Set 
up drills to test “when to throw sit- 
uations.” 

4, Drill the catcher on his part on 
all bunt plays. 

5. Encourage the catcher to study 
all batters and to look for weaknesses. 

This article contains some of the 
elementary points to work on in 
building the heart of your defense in 
baseball. A great deal of time should 
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be spent in, developing good pitching 
and catching for on those two factors 
depends much of your success this 


season. 
Tennis 


(Continued from page 38) 


the highest standards of sportsman- 
ship and play in tennis. Membership 
in the Association is open to all pro- 
fessional tennis players and teachers 
over 18 years of age. 

By providing a common meeting 
ground and service group for the 
teacher, coach, tennis club, court in- 
structor, and equipment manufactur- 
er, and by co-operating closely with 
the USLTA, the PLTA helps to en- 
courage the exchange of ideas and the 
promotion of the game nationally. 
Through the Association’s regular 
meetings and the publication of its 
annual Year Book and Guide, profes- 
sionals discuss mutual problems _re- 
lating to the teaching of the game and 
relations between the professional and 
the school or club where he teaches. 

One of the more noteworthy activ- 
ities of the PLTA is the promotion 
of tennis clinics and_ exhibitions, 
which serve to introduce countless 
numbers of sports fans to the game of 
tennis. With the enthusiastic co-op- 
eration of sporting goods manufactur- 
ers and dealers, the PLIA members, 
by contributing their time and efforts 
at little or no cost, have done much ‘to 
develop interest in the game through 
clinics, exhibitions, and demonstra- 
tions. 

The PLTA sponsors a series of 
tournaments open to its members, and 
publishes an annual PLTA ranking 
based on the results of these tourna- 
ments. In addition, through its offices 
at 146 East 54th Street, New York, it 
offers its members a clearance for job 
requirements, working out details for 
better working conditions, though it 
does not serve as a placement bureau. 


Back Crawl Stroke 


(Continued from page 18) 


If the head is held back too far, the 
hips will be elevated excessively and 
the efficiency of the kick will be de- 
creased. A swimmer’s head serves to 
a certain extent as a regulator for the 
hip position. If the hips are too 
close to the surface, they may be 
lowered by lowering the head and 
putting the chin closer to the chest. 
If the hips are too low, they may be 
raised by laying the head farther back 
in the water. Dick Fetterman, shown 
in these sequence pictures, swims with 
his chin closer to his chest than do 
most swimmers. 
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. Costs less per season when ¢émpared to wooden or cane etd. 

. An answer to high jump tests for Physical Education programs. 

. These cross bars can be bent back easily when a compet tor 
lands on them with full weight. 

. This metal is a patented magnesium alloy especially suited: to 
a great deal of bending. 

11. Painted in alternate yellow and black stripes with scientifically 
selected paints. ms 
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(Published by Permission of the United States Golf Association.) 
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Baseball Program 


(Continued from page 26) 


the locker room to shower and dress. 
The next day squad B follows the 
same procedure. 

This plan is continued for two 
weeks. At the end of that time it is 
necessary for us to select those boys 
who will constitute our freshman 
squad. During the final week, before 
our opening game, we attempt to 
weld this group into a compact play 
ing unit. Our squad usually numbers 
about sixteen players, divided ap 
proximately in this manner. Fou: 
pitchers, two catchers, six infielders 
and four outfielders are retained. 

The balance of the boys comprise 
our intramural teams. We have six 
teams in this league, with about 
twelve or thirteen men on each team 
Each team plays a schedule of two 
games weekly. During the course of 
the season the intramural supervisor 
will send up to the freshman squad 
those boys who have displayed above 
average ability and they will play 
in a few games, still retaining thei 
positions on the intramural teams. 
This serves as an incentive to the 
members of the intramural squad. 

It is our sincere hope that other 


| coaches will be able to develop a 


baseball program for their junior high 


| school boys, based upon a few of the 


ideas that we have been privileged 
to present. 


Shot Putting 
(Continued from page 30) 


body must be placed in motion for- 
ward. One of the most difficult 
things to teach a high school shot 
putter is to produce forward momen- 
tum by body lean. This motion is best 
described as letting the body fall to- 
wards the front of the ring and catch- 
ing the balance as the glide is started. 
Another important point in teach- 
ing the glide is that the shot should 
travel on a straight line from start to 
finish. The elevation should be grad- 
ual and uniform. 

A deep breath should be taken at 
the beginning of the glide. This 
breath is exhaled at the instance of 
the put. It seems to increase the ex- 
plosiveness of the toss. Shot putters 
often give a little “ugh” at the end of 
their put. They must be thinking at 
all times in terms of fast reaction and 
snap. Explosion is of the greatest im- 
portance in this event. 

During most of the early part of 
the track season, we have the boys 
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hold back entirely on the reverse. The 
only time we allow them to use it is 
in meets or trial competition. The 
reverse will naturally follow a good 
toss. If the reverse is hurried, the val- 
uable power derived from the legs 
and hips is lost. The great shot putt- 
ers of our time have such a fast transi- 
tion from the put to the follow- 
through that we often feel the novice 
is overly impressed with the import- 
ance of this detail. 


Training Schedule 


In the early season, especially with 
beginning weight men, it is always 
beneficial to do plenty of arm, trunk, 
and leg strengthening exercises. The 
push-up seems to be the best exercise 
to develop the arms. Sit-ups are good 
for the trunk, and deep knee bends 
help develop the legs. Running should 
be emphasized, with special emphasis 
placed on two or three 30-yard dash- 
es each day. Hard work in the shot 
put wing under close watch of the 
coach is the most important item on 
the weight man’s schedule. Field 
events are time-consuming for the 
coach. So many flaws in technique 
are evident that he must watch his 
men closely during every workout. It 
is an ideal situation where there are 
enough coaches to supervise all phases 
of the track program. This is, of 
course, only a dream in the majority 
of schools. 

After the weight man has reached 
his best form, two days of rest are us- 
ually beneficial. The danger of over- 
training is always at hand. There is 
no need for putting on the day before 
a meet; rest is usually the best medi- 
cine. 

In this article, we have tried to show 
a few of the points which we empha- 
size in training our shot putters. We 
have found they helped add valuable 
distance to the athletes’ marks. Many 
details of the action of shot putting 
have been omitted. However, we feel 
that many fundamentals are practi- 
cally universally accepted by coach- 
es the world over. 


Keystone Sack 


(Continued from page 9) 


they were mechanical robots. 


(4) It is also advantageous to drill | 


for the hit and run situation. A strong 
case may be made for this situation in 
the upper bracket minors or in the 
majors, but very few college players 
are able to hit behind the runner and 
fewer high school players can execute 
that trick. The combination which 
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Use the AERIFIER” 


Poor fields are a hazard to the players. Over-watered, shallow- 
rooted turf provides slippery footing. The poorly anchored grass 
tears up too”easily, slides out from underfoot. Unnecessary in- 
juries result. 

Hard, packed soil and thin grass coverage also increase injuries on 
the field. Packed, bare areas are hard as concrete. Injuries from 
falls are much more severe where such poor conditions exist. 
Good soil and good grass are needed to provide a firm footing and 
a resilient surface to cushion falls. Overcome compact soil condi- 
tions with the Aerifier. Special “cultivating action” effectively 
loosens soil beneath the grass. Improvement of the soil encourages 
thick, dsep-reoted turf. 

Ragular use of the Aerifier provides better grass, safer playing 
conditions. Start using the Aerifier now. 
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COMPLETE PROTECTION AGAINST 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 





at moderate cost! 


IMPROVED 
ALTA-CO POWDER 


Refinements and improvements in es- 
sential ingredients and _ production 
methods make Dolge’s famed ALTA-CO 
more quickly soluble, more agreeable 
generally and better to handle. Dissolved 
economically in water for the all-im- 
portant foot bath, ALTA-CO kills in less 
than a minute all different species of 
fungi commonly found in Athlete’s Foot. 
Non-irritating; harmless to towels. 


ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 


For dusting feet after shower or other 
exposure to moisture. 


H.D. FUNGICIDE FLOOR WASH 


Diluted 1 to 300 in water, this powerful 
wash provides additional protection 
against Athlete’s Foot on surfaces where 
fungi are commonly found. 


Ask your DOLGE SERVICE MAN about 


money-saving offer on the DOLGE FOOT 
TUB. 





FOR 
FREE SANITARY SURVEY 


OF YOUR PREMISES 
SEE YOUR DOLGE SERVICE MAN 




















WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 





SIGN UP NOW! 


University of Oregon 











Bill Borcher 


AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


FREE BOOK 


will help you 
TEACH BETTER TENNIS 





Help yourstudents pla 

better tennis by send- 
ing for as many of these 
FREE booklets as you 
have tennis players. 
Written by Vinnie 
Richards, outstanding 
figure in the tennis 
world—holder of 30 
Championships. This 
booklet is based on 
Richards’ own tourna- 
ment experience—illus- 
trated with 36 fast ac- 
tion shots and photos 
of every grip. Mail this 
coupon now. 













CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 
| DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP.. Dept. 34 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Send me FREE Dunlop tennis books: ‘‘How 
(Quantity 


ro Improve Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richard- 





Name _ 





Address 


Zone. State. 


City. 


Mur D 





Championship TENNIS BALLS 
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gets the upper hand will receive th 
credit. Thus, the fielders must out 
wit and outmaneuver the batter and 
the runner. With enough practice, 
this can become a reality. 

Along with the drill for the hit 
and run situation comes the practic 
of jumping over or moving around a 
sliding player in the execution of a 
double play. Many coaches are willing 
to go along with a hypothetical run 
ner, but how much more effective i 
would be if those stealing players 
would pressure the baseman and for« 
the proper execution. 

(5) Both fielders should be drilled 
in relaying the ball from the outfield 
to the catcher. We are realistic enough 
to believe that many high school out 
fielders have not developed the skill 
of cutting down a runner at hom 
plate. A game-like situation might bs 
set up, with a runner at second start 
ing for home, while the batter hits 
through or over the infield. The 
fielders could then meet the throw, 
pivot, and relay the toss home. At the 
same time, cut-off drills could be 
utilized. 

(6) The unusual double play of 
catching two runners off base many 
times involves the second base com- 
bination. This situation depends 
upon the ability to hang a runner be- 
tween second and third or third and 
home to draw the following runnet 
into a vulnerable position. The short- 
stop and the second baseman must 
follow the play, not only as a de- 
fensive measure, but they may be 
called on to put the tag on eithe 
runner. 

(7) In our bunt defense drill, the 
batter bunts with a runner on first, 
then with runners on first and second, 
and finally with the bases filled. The 
shortstop and the second baseman 
take no actual part in the fielding of 
a bunt, but play an active part in 
the defensive setup. Both men must 
shift with the play and know when 
to cover what base and what player. 

(8) The pick-off play is the neatest 
trick that can be pulled on a runner. 
It calls for split-second timing by the 
pitcher and the shortstop or the 
pitcher and the second baseman. If 
used only.a dozen times a season, the 
results are worth the effort. 

A coach may go back as far as he 
chooses but he cannot escape the con- 
clusion that his best season has been 
one when he had top-ranking talent 
covering second base. The balance 
favors those years in which there was 
more than just average efficiency; 
these were the times when the: key- 
stone prospects raised themselves to 
new and incredible heights. 
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Six-Man 
(Continued from page 24) 


er be caught napping on a reverse, It 
will be found that if the ends turn in 
the ball-carrier effectively this back- 
er-up should make most of the tackles. 

3-1-2 Rush Right or Left. The rush 
right or left in the 3-1-2 follows a 
pattern similar to the rushes in the 
3-2-1. The backer-up charges through 
the offensive line in the direction in 
which the play was called. The mid- 
dle lineman crashes through the op- 
posite hole. The ends charge in their 
usual manner, and the halfbacks stand 
pat until the play develops. Dia- 
gram 12 shows the rush right, while 
Diagram 13 indicates the rush left. 

3-1-2 Barrel Right or Left. Again, 
the similarity between the 3-1-2 and 
the 3-2-1 is obvious. In the case of 
the barrels in the 3-1-2, however, the 
backer-up slides over to cover the 
weak spot left by the slashing end. 
In the 3-2-1 the halfback had this 
responsibility. The middle lineman 
charges through the hole opposite to 
which the end is barreling. Dia- 
grams 14 and 15 illustrate the two 
barrels. 

The 4-2 is the last of our basic de- 
fenses. Despite its weakness against 
passes a great many teams have tend- 
ed toward this defense in recent years. 
The secondary is weakened but the 
line has much greater rushing power, 
which is a good pass defense in itself. 

The normal alignment is shown in 
Diagram 16. The two linemen play 
the splits on either side of the of- 
fensive center. The ends play a step 
outside the offensive ends. The half- 
backs are about six yards back, off 
the outside feet of the two linemen. 

4-2 Normal. When this defensive 
signal is given, the two linemen 
charge straight through their respec- 
tive offensive holes. The two ends 
must be certain the play does not get 
outside of them and, therefore, slant 
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Techniques ® 


Jim Smilgoff has been a scout, 
try-out camp coach, and base- 
ball school instructor for the 
Chicago Cubs during the past 
12 years 


TWO SESSIONS DAILY — '}:30 p.m. 
TUITION $85.00 PER SESSION 


JIM 


MIDWEST 
BASEBALL 


(For boys 12 to 18 years of age) 


June 29—Aug..7 


CHICAGO'S NORTH SIDE 


Demonstrations e 


will be held daily 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE 


Announcing 
SMILGOFF’S.. . 


CAMP 


on 


10:00 A.M. 


Games 








JIM SMILGOFF <: 5644N. Christiana Ave. «© Chicago 45 








Summer 
Session 


1903 











The Pennsylvania State College 


Extensive academic pro- 
gram including specializ- 
ed courses in athletics, 
health educa- 
tion, intramurals, 
ation, and the 
program. 
Health Education Work- 
shop — June 9 to June 26. 
One to 12 weeks of study. 
600 gradu- 
undergraduate 
courses included in total 
offerings. 


coaching, 
recre- 
natural 


More than 


ate and 


Instructional fees and liv- 
ing expenses moderate. 





for further information address: 

Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 103-A Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 


Make TOP-SOIL 











for APRIL, 1953 










Out of 


CULTIVATED PEAT 
The Organic Soil Conditioner 


When building a new athletic field or 
rebuilding an old one, you can show a 
substantial saving by making your own 
top-soil instead of buying it. And the re- 
sults will be even more satisfactory, be- 
cause HYPER-HUMUS is a concentrated 
organic teeming with soil organisms. Free 
from weed seeds and disease spores. 


Our Special Bulletin, “Make Top- 
Soil Out of Sub-Soil’ gives full de- 
tails. Write for your copy today. 


Ask for name of nearest HYPER-HUMUS dealer 
or distributor. He can help you. 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. - Box A, Newton, N. J 
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slightly to the outside. The halfbacks 
must stand pat until they are sure the 
offensive play is not a pass. Diagram 
17 indicates the basic movements. 
4-2 Drop Right or Left. Diagrams 
18 and 19 illustrate the drop right 
and left. This maneuver will dis- 
courage passing against the 4-2. The 
only two players involved are the two 
linemen. One lineman drops behind 
the line of scrimmage to protect 
against short passes and, yet, must 
still be able to stop plunges through 
the middle. The other lineman slants 


for this dropping movement. 

These three basic formations, with 
their variations, should provide a de- 
fense which will not easily be diag- 
nosed by the offense. We have often 
discussed the advisability of making 
our defensive moves before the ball 
is snapped to prevent any mistakes 
in assignments. This, however, would 
forewarn the offense of our inten- 
tions and leave us wide-open for coun- 
ter plays. Thus, we contend, all the 
defensive maneuvers should take 
place as soon as the ball is snapped. 


quire adjustments if a team encoun- 
ters offenses which are out of the or- 
dinary. Against the spread, an en- 
tirely different defensive pattern may 
be necessary, but certain basic prin- 
ciples, as described, would be applic- 
able. 

We believe that many coaches of 
six-man football have overemphasized 
offense and caused the public to be 
lieve that this game is all offense and 
no defense. Instead of simply trying 
to outscore the opponent why not be 
defense-minded and stop them from 








in toward the middle to compensate Such defensive subterfuge may re- scoring? 
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Always on the lookout for equipment for budget- 
minded schools, we believe this is an item that fits 
nicely in that category. This trim new indoor-out- 
door canvas track shoe .(Model #144) has the same 
flexibility and general characteristics as do the finest 
track shoes. The shoe has a sturdy, authentic con- 
struction and is extremely light. The shoes are 
black and feature a low cut circular type vamp. The 
soles and heel taps are made of smoked crepe rub- 


ber. Available from Spalding dealers. 


NEW ITEMS IN EQUIPMENT 
AND IDEAS 

“a SPECIALLY designed for athletes engaged in 

rugged body-contact sports is this new Bike Web 
Supporter — the Number 9. The supporter features 
a waistband six inches wide for additional abdom- 
inal support. This new supporter is also inlaid with 
heat-resistant 
their elasticity after repeated washings. The Num- 
ber 9 has a soft, wide, knitted pouch with firm | 


extra support. Bike Web Manufacturing Co., 309 | 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 


“live” 


For further information 
see Service Coupon 


rubber threads which retain 


Beatie twin harbingers of spring, the “Fam- 
‘ous Slugger Yearbook” and “Official Soft- 
ball Rules,” are with us again. In the year- | 
book are pictures of the past season’s outstand- | 














21st Annual 


TEX A S§ 
COACHING SCHOOL 


Sponsored by the Texas High 
School Coaches Association 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
August 3 — August 7 


FOOTBALL 
JOHNNY VAUGHT ... Mississippi 
DALLAS WARD . Colorado 
PRANK KINARD .. ; Mississippi 
RAY JENKINS ............. ; Colorado 
BASKETBALL 
To be announced 
TRACK 
FRANK ANDERSON ........ Texas A. & M. 
BASEBALL 
| a ae Texas A. & M. 
TRAINING 
EDDIE WOJECKI ........ leckbeataadl Rice 
ADMINISTRATION 


R. J. KIDD and RHEA WILLIAMS 
ALL-STAR BASKETBALL 
GAME — AUGUST 6 





ing sluggers, records, hints on how to bat, and | 

highlights of outstanding baseball events in | yar ve ong 
1952. Of special interest is an article titled | 
“My Advice to Young Hitters” by “Pee Wee” | 
Reese. Both books are available free of charge | 
at sporting goods stores. 


For information write: 
L. W. McCONACHIE 
2901 Copper St. 





El Paso, Texas 
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Football Fatalities 


(Continued from page 20) 


sand lot fatalities in the 13-15 year age group than 
in any other group. Sand lot games are usually 
played on poor fields without proper conditioning, 
equipment or supervision. The above-mentioned 
report is opposed to athletic competition whether 


school sponsored or sponsored by outside organ- ! 


izations for elementary school children. However, 
the report in condemning competition did not take 
into consideration the fact that without some type 
of organized program there will be a greater 
amount of unsupervised play on the sand lots. 

The fatalities report discloses whether the fatal- 
ities occurred in offensive or defensive maneuvers. 
Here we see a most unusual situation, for 83 per 
cent of the college fatalities occurred in offensive 
situations, while of the high school fatalities direct- 
ly traceable to either situation we find only 40 per 
cent due to offensive play, with the remaining 60 
per cent traceable to defensive play. 

Another chart shows that one-third of all fatal- 
ities occurred in tackling. A study of the figures 
of both charts would then indicate that greater 
emphasis should be placed on teaching tackling: to 
high school players. 

Still another chart shows the position played by 
the player who was fatally injured. This chart indi- 
cates that 53 per cent of the high school fatalities 
were suffered by backfield men, while only 42 per 
cent of the college fatalities were backs. With 83 
per cent of the college fatalities occurring in of- 
fensive situations and 58 per cent of the fatalities 
occurring to linemen, it would indicate that more 
attention in college ranks should be devoted to 
offensive blocking and leading of interference. 

In high school ranks the opposite is noted be- 
cause from the tables we see that 53 per cent of 
the fatalities occurred to backfield men, while 60 
per cent occurred in defensive play. This is further 
evidence that more attention should be devoted to 
teaching tackling, with particular emphasis direct- 
ed to the defensive backs. 

All in all, tremendous strides have been made 
in reducing football fatalities and credit belongs 
rightfully to coaches, athletic administrators, and 
equipment manufacturers. We feel a_ certain 
amount of pride in our attack on the football in- 
jury problem through our editorial approach on 
better facilities. 

There can be little doubt that a hard-packed, rock 
strewn field is considerably more conducive to 
fatal injuries than a soft luxuriant turf. A num- 
ber of companies whose products deal directly with 
turf are advertising in this issue. These firms offer 


informative folders which are free through using I Corp. 3, 


the service coupon. Secure this material, study it 
over, and plan now to have a safe, pleasant athletic 
play field. 


COACHES READY 
REFERENCE SERVICE 
COUPON 


APRIL, 1953 


As a service to our readers and for their convenience 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 


of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 


! Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 


—_—_ — 


Service Department ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6856 Glenwood, Chicago 26, Ill. * 
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MacGregor Co., The, 27, See advertisement 

Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2, [1] Free new 1952-53 catalog 

Spalding & Bros., Inc., A. G., 1, [) Catalog 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 19, See advertisement 

SHOES 

[] Information Riddell athletic shoes and 
Safety < P ia j ie 

CLOTHING & LETTERING 

Hand Knit Hosiery Co., 44, ] Information Wigwam socks 

Hodgman Rubber Co., 53, (] Free catalog 

Ripon Knitting Works, 4, [] Information Ripon sport socks 

Sand Knitting Mills, 57, [] Free 1953 football clothing catalog 


TRAINERS SUPPLIES 


Becton Dickinson & Co., 43, [] Information Ace bandages 

Bike Web Co., 31, (] Information Bike supporters 

Cramers, 5, (] Information Analgesic Balm, Tuf-Skin, 
Foot and Body Powder, Athletic Oint- 
ment, Nitrotan, Tape Remover, and Rub 
Down Liniment 

Free sanitary survey of premises 
information hinged knee braces, ank- 
lets, and knee caps 

information Faultless supporters 

Free booklet on Niagara Massage for 
athletes 


GYMNASIUM & FIELD EQUIPMENT 

Burch Canvas Products Co., 48, iI[] Information Peerless mats and gym 
floor covers 

[] Information and prices Figurgram 
scoreboards 

[] Descriptive folder. 
“Books” 

(] Free catalog 

(_] Information “Dow-Metal” crossbars and 
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(] Free catalog 
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Riddell Inc., John T., 21, 





Dolge Co., C. B., 60, 
Horn & Bro., Wm. H., 38, 


Johnson & Johnson, 17, 
Niagara Mfg. & Dis. Co., 52, 
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Fair Play Mfg. Co., 50, 


Griswold, Larry, 54, See listing under 
Hussey Mfg. Co., 49, 
K. & P. Athletic Co., 57, 


Leavitt Bleacher Co., 56, 

Master Lock Co., 54, 

Medart Products Inc., Fred, 39, 

Naden & Sons, 56, 

National Sports Equipment Co., 
54, 

Nissen Trampoline Co., 42, 

Perfo Mat & Rubber Co., Inc., 51, 

Porter Corp., J. E., 25, 

Seamless Rubber Co., Cover 3. 


Circular No. 25D 

Free literature 

Information : 
Information Porter basketball backstops 
Information ‘‘Sav-a-Pitch’ pitcher's 
plate. “Thirteen Basic Basketball 
Shots,’ Howard Hebson and “The 
Strapping of Athletes,” Eddie O’Don- 
nell. These booklets will be sent free 
to coaches. Others please send 50 
cents for each booklet 

Track & Field Equipment Sup- [] Free catalog 


ply, 52, 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
C] Free “Sports Lighting Bulletin’ 
RECONDITIONERS 
[] Add name to “Observer” list 
C] Information 
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Ivory System, Cover 4, 
Raleigh Athletic Equipment 
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RUBBER BALLS 
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“Trampoline Tumbling,” $3.75 
“Interscholastic Athletics,” Shepard and 
Jamerson. In press. 
C] “Teaching Methods for Physical Edu- 
cation,” Knapp and Hagman. Ready in 
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C] “Fundamentals of Track and Field 
Coaching,” Richard |. Miller, $4.75 
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[] “The Easy Way to Learn Golf Rules,” 
1-10 copies 10 cents each. 

[] Information “Modern Track and Field,” 
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ANOTHER “FIRST” 
FOR 
SEAMLESS ° 








SAV-A-PITCH* 
Pitcher’s Plate 





STAYS NEW 4 TIMES AS LONG! 


Designed by a pitcher, this is the first basic improvement in pitcher’s plates! . . . SEAMLESS 

“SAV-A-PITCH” Plate assures a firm stance for perfect eontrol—firmer than the ground itself! 
No wood or spikes are necessary. You simply fill the hollow center with 
sand, dirt or concrete and set the plate in position... “SAV-A-PITCH” is 
actually four plates in one—with all 8 corners and 12 edges reinforced. 
When one surface and edge are worn, the plate is turned to a new position. 
Official dimensions— 24” x 6”’ x 6’... . Made by 
the makers of the world-famous “SAV-A-LEG” 


SAV-A-LEG Home Plate Home Plate. 


*Patent Pending 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 
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WHY WORRY? 


Don’t be alarmed if you find the baseball season getting under- 
way, and you discover that some of your equipment needs atten- 
tion. Just send it along to the LVORY SYSTEM by express, and 


we will rush it back in first-class condition. 


At the same time, if you have not already made an appointment 


with an IVORY SYSTEM salesman about your basketball 


equipment, insure yourself against worry next season by having 


IVORY recondition and store that equipment until you need it. 


You don’t need to worry if you depend on the LVORY SYSTEM. 





